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SUMMER 
TOURS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 


Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued Sing the Season, valid for Six'Séparate or 
Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBRAYN2’s Steamers, £3, 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Claymore, | FPusilier, | Inverarary Castle.) Mountaineer,| Glengarry, | Linnet, |<Lochness, pi cevture D Mates, 
Columba, | Grenadier, | Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale, | Lochiel, | Clansman, tor,| Udea, 
Iona, Chevalier, | Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier,| Handa, ine, 

Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Ions, Glenode, Tobermory 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, affording’ Tonriste an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Locti Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Ilustrated, 6d. and 1s, Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free from Messrs. CHatro & WixDUvs, 24 Piccadilly, London ; or by post from the 
Proprietor, DaviD MacBraywr, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


KEATINGS 
_POWDER| 








Guide 

which will be sent post free to any 
aera. Tue treatise contains full particulars 
the treatment of the various ills that flesh is 
: heir to. It also contains a selection from the 
‘ x thousands of testimonials received in favor of 
OO ey Harness’ Elocirepathic Belt and other 
broiess| curative appliances, mention yee — 
ign Ma. C. B. HARNESS ‘issue 


erat PT Py erste atnd Free of charge 


Ax .C. 
. i (personally “he phonon of Curative Electric. 
] ote 01 ya Gress, and wri ay, OF Ca possible 
I Lin ins ‘ Note ouly add d write ‘to-c nit 
52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 


Rathbone Place, 

















GEO. REES PICTURES. 


CREATREDUCTION in PRICES 
ETCHINGS, +o 

as ENGRAVINGS, 
HUNTING, RACING &c., 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND. 


| FOUR DOORS WEST OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders ang 
acid washes, which ruin the enamel, and by using daily 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth’ Powder; ‘it whiten 
the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance ti 
the breath. 


Avoid. imitations, and ask Chemists for ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO. 

















SEPTEMBER 1988, 


The Gentleman 8 Magazine Advertiser. 


Grave for Advertisements and Bills should reat reach the the Office, 214 Piccadilly, Wey not later ‘than t the’ 18th a of the Mo nth. 


Wherever men are noble, they love bright colour; and wherever shee 
can live healthily bright colour is given them, in sky, sea, flowers, and 
living creatures !—RUSKIN 


ASPINALL’S 
ENAMEL. 


COLOURS—EXQUISITE. 
SURPACH—LIKE PORCE ILAIN. 


FOR 


RENOVATING 
FVERYTHING. 


EVERY SHADE OF | A SPLENDID 











ART COLOURS CHOCOLATE, 
FOR | ARAB BROWN, 
DADOS, DOORS, oR 


WINDOWS, and SKIRTINGS, MAROON ENAMEL 
CHAIRS, TABLES, FoR 


STABLE and LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, 

PARK RAILINGS, 
ENTRANCE GATES, &c. 
| WILL WEAR THREE TIMES AS LONG 
Tins Is. 6d. and 38. each, | AS ORDINARY PAINT. 


la ee See 16s. PER GALLON, 


BATH ENAMEL, 1s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. FREE BY RAIL. 


Aspinall’s Enamel is Supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom. 
COLOUR CARDS” POST FREE. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL ener: 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 


MILKING STOOLS, 
BRACKETS, 


And SURFACES of WICKER, WOOD, 
and METAL. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S NEWEST NOVELS, 


_ THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 1 ‘NEW NOVEL py JOHN LAW, Autior or ‘A CITY 
1. Annie Thomas’s ‘ Love’s a Tyrant.’ | GIRL, ‘CAPTAIN LOBE,’ &e. 


9 ; %s 6Uaia’ ’ Out of Work. 3s. 6d. Contains an In- 
2. Jean Middlemass's ‘Vaia’s Lord. teresting Account of Dock Labourers, Work at the 

















* Much spirit, interest, and cleverness.’,—GUARDIAN, - »F 
‘A thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable novel.’ i Docks, the Casual Ward, &. tail 

British WEEKLY. ‘ ae cg ring of nee ot pee in 7 record 

‘ . had Pa) | of a humble life . . . rendered with a power the more 
3. Emily Osborn’s ‘ Peceavi. | impressive from its sobriety.’—MorNINnG Post. 


*A very readable novel, decidedly above the average ‘Nothing was ever written with greater directne:s 
in literary style, and not below it in interest of plot or | and simplicity of purpose. ... His powerfuland sombre 
delineation of character.’—W ESTMINSTER REVIEW. genius is confined to giving a relentlessly truthful pic- 

A NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE | ture of East End life as it is.—BritisH WEEKLY. 

: .. . ep iit res ‘Written by a man who has entered heart and soul 
Life in the Cut. By Amos Reape. With | into nis subject-matter,’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
a Frontispiece. Dedicated to GEORGE SMITH. 6s. 
* Evidently a faithfal picture of our canal population, | NOVEL ny THE LATE CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


. This strange and miserable class of beings.’ > 7 
Acapemy. | The Child-Wife. 6s. 


* The figure? are as real and pathetic as any of those ‘There is no want of vivacity in the new production 
which have rendered Dickens immortal. . . . No cause of the old benefactor of our boyhood.’—A THEN ZUM. 


need desire a more eloquent champion than Mr. * As adventurous in tone as any of his tales.’ 
Reade.’— MORNING Post. MOorRNING Post. 


SECOND EDITION or STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. | The Blarney Ballads, By C. L. GRAvEs. 
The Russian Peasantry : their Agrarian With 14 Full-page Cartoons by G. R, HALKETr. 
Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 25s. 4to. cloth extra, 5s, Second Edition. 

*.* This work, together with TrxHomrirov's *The Gladstone and Parnellite faction has had no 
*RUSSIA: Political and Social’ (2 vols. 8vo. 21s.), more effective critic than the author of “ The Blarney 
forms a COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF MODERN Ballads.” - There is in this volume both literary 
RUSSIA, entirely superseding all previous Works on | @nd humorous power, which will have the result of 
the subject. making it a classic,’,— GLOBE, 


German Socialism and Ferdinand | Ireland in’98: Sketches of the Principal 





Lassa'!le: a Biographical History of German Characters of the time. By the late Dr. R. R. 
Socialistic Movements during this Century. By MADDEN. Edited by J. Bowies Daty, LL.D. 
W. H. Dawson. With Portrait of Lassalle. 8vo, With Engraved Portraits and Contemporary 
4s. 6d. Prints. 8vo. 9s. 

NEW WORK BY G. J. HOLYOAKE. ‘Lively and pictorial representations of some of the 


leading patriots of ’98.’—ScoTSMAN. 


Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago. 











3s. Gd. History of Ireland. By Dr. R. HAssey- 
*To the historian this book will be acceptable, and cAMP. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by 
from it all interested in the condition of the working E. A. Roptnson. 8vo. 9s. 
classes may derive suggestive knowledge.’—Britisu ‘It may safely be recommended to persons secking 
WEEKLY, impartial information.’-—ScoTsMAN. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PHILOLOGY. THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, of 
3 -rofess | . 
Principles of Language. By Professor | The Management and Diseases of the 
AuL. Edited by Professor H. A. STRONG, | Dog. By Prof. J. W we E.R.C.VS 
LLD. Pp. xlviii-512, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | Jog. By Pro J. WOODROFFE ILL, F. .C.V.S., 
: | &c. 39 Illustrations, 452 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


In the original the greater number of illustrative | 
instances are drawn fromthe German language. They | *Eminently practical. . . . We have no hesitation in 
are here replaced by English examples, where such strongly recommending it.,—VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
serve precisely the same purposes, and additional Eng- | «< \arksa distinct advance on previous works.’ 
lish examples are inserted. | LANCET. 
| 


The Science of Religion. Fy E. | 
BERNOvF. With an introduction by E.J.Rapsos, | Text-Book on Surgery, General, Opera- 


M.A., M.R.A.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; tive, and Mechanical. OHN A. WYETH, M.D. 
‘ His work is interesting, especially in the discussion (of New York). Fully Iilctrated with Woodcuts 
cn the origin, succession, and tendencies of religious and Coloured Diagrams. 778 pp. royal 8vo. 42s. 
belief in the Aryan races. Acute and scholarly, he is 
page so ae 0 Flower-Gardening for Amateurs, in 
The Principal Health Resorts of waa esl ‘ <a 
Europe and , oo for the Treatment of Chronic Town, Suburban, and ( ountry Gardens. By LEWIs 
CASTLE, formerly of Kew Gardens. 2s. 6d. 


Diseases. By Tnos. Mork MADDEN, M.D. Cheap 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. ‘Thoroughly practical.’—GRAPHIC. 
Doctors and Doctors: Some Curious NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Chapters in Medical Tistory and Quackery. With Sierra Leone; or, The White Man’s Grave. 
Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By GnaHAm By G. A. LETHBRIDGE-BanBury, of H.M., Colonial 
Everirr. 635. Civil Service. 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
‘Replete with interest.’—Ecno. ‘A very readable accovnt of Sierra Leone.’—GRAPHIC. 
~_ RD EDITION OF 
ST. BERNARD’S [Hospital]. By A’scunapius ScALPEL. Picture boards, 2s. 
THIRD EDITION OF 
DYING SCIENTIFICALLY : a Key to‘ St. Bernard’s.’” By the Same. Picture boards, Ls. 




















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
TH THE IMMORTALS. By F. Marton CrAwrorD, Author of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’ *‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. Second and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
By WILLIAM MINTO. - 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. By WILLIAM MinTO, 
Author of ‘The Crack of Doom.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
i ey MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they will begin in October the publica- 
tion of a New and Cheaper Edition of the most popular of Mr. Kinastry's Books. The New 
Edition will be printed in Crown 8vo., from entirely new type, and will be issued in Monthly Volumes, 
price 3s. 6d. each, in the following order :— 
3 














Westward Ho Oct. 1. Two Years Ago. (Feb. The Water Bables. Ur ‘une. 
Hypatia. Nov. Boreward the Wake. og Madam How & Lady Why. (July. 
Yeast. Dee. Poe April. At Last. Augi- 
Alton Locke. Jan. The "Eaorees. (May. Prose Idylls. Sept. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ONCURRENTLY with their Cheap Edition of CHARLES KINGSLEY’s Writix@s, it is the intention of the 
Publishers to issue a New, Cheap, and Uniform Edition of the Popular Novels by Miss 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. In order that the Series may be completed within a reasonable time, it will appear at 
the rate of Two Volumes per Month in the order indicated below. All the Original Illustrations 
will be given, and the price will be 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
The following is the order of publication, tbe First Volame appearing on October 1 :— 





The Hetr of Redclyfe. | The Three Brides. Unknown to History. 
Heartsease. | My Young Alcides. Stray Pearls 
Hopes and Fears. The Caged Lion. The Armourer’ = ’Prentices. 
Hynevor Terrace. The Dove in the Pastors Nest, Nuttie® 's Fathe 
The Daisy Chain. | The Trial. | The Chaplet of Pearits The Two Sides. of the Shield. 
Pillars ofthe House. 2 vols. Lady Hester, and the Dany ers Scenes and Characters. 
The Clever Woman of the Papers. Chantry House 

‘amily. Maguum Bfonum. A Modern Telemachus. 
The Young Stepmother. Love and Life. Bye Words. 





THE GiIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 


Che English Lllustrated Magasine, 1888. 


The TIMEs says :—‘It is a magazine which has no rival in England.’ 
The Volume for 1888 is now ready, price 8s. It consists of ujneards of 800 closely-prin‘ed pages, and contains nearly 
500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes. Bound in Extra Cloth, Coloured Edges. 
Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following COMPLETE STORIES and SERIALS :— 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W.0. 4 The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. By W. MixTo, 

TRISTRAM. With Illustrationsby H.RAILTON and | pat Girl in Black By Mrs. MoLesworra 

Hue Tsomson. a » Say ge ‘ 
The Story of Jael. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ | Glimpses of Old English Homes. By Etiza- 
The Patagonia. By HENry JAMES, | BETH BALCH. 
Also SHORTER ESSAYS, POEMS, and PAPERS by w vell- known Writers, w with Mil ustrations by leading Ar Artists. 


. PROFUSELY ILLU "STRA TED. Price Gd. by p by post 8a. : 
Che English Pllustrated Magazine Scdies vy yume seowes coh Uiestee 
tions); HAMPTON COURT, by BARRARA CLAY FINCH (with Illustrations) ; besides other Papers of Intere=t, 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF | BY ANNIE KEARY. BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
* HOGAN, M.P.’ Janet’s Home. A Nile Novel. 
Hogan, M.P | Oldbury “ _— age. 
The Hon, Miss Ferrard. |e lemene: y Franklyn. the Head of Medusa. 
Flitters, rat ters, ann’ . the A York and a Lancaster Rose. | Vestixia. 
co 1 Wee t | 
Sketches. ne BY HENRY JAMES. BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
Che isty cosy. | | Zee Princesse Caqamaggima. Patty. 
smay’s Children. ; |Roderics tudsons "| BY FRANCES HODGSON 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN |The Madonna of the Future ; BURNETT 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ and other Stories. Louisiana; and That Lass 
The Ogilvies. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. | Lowric’s. Two Stories. 


The Head of the Family. Haworth's. 


Olive. - Son of the Soil. 
Agatha’s Husband. | The -, tT. harge. | BY HELEN JACKSON. 
wo Marriages. oung Mus | Remenn : a Story. 
He that will Not when he Ma 

BY HUGH CONWAY. | Sir 7 yom BY W. E. NORRIS. 

$ Family iy | boo een Gentleman My Friend Jim. | Chris, 
2 ° | ™ . 

s or Dea = Fn eo Wizard's ‘| BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

A Slip in the Fens. The Se Second Son. | Aunt Rachel. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


* This collection of stories may be commended to lovers of the marvellous and the mysterious......All are 
written with the graphic power and the peculiar gift of fascinating the reader's imagination which so strongly 
characterise the author's style..— MORNING Post. 

*Mr. Hawthorne’s skill a! d manner are known to many admiring readers. They are seen to advantage in 
every one of these tales. Gcod short stories are rare enough in current fiction, and Mr. Hawthorne’s volume 
will be all the more welcome on that account. Yet it is hardly a book to be taken piecemeal, for each story 
whets the appetite for auother.’—ScorsMan. 

‘They are all very cleverly told” —ScorrisH LEADER, 

‘The stories are well varied, and show a fertility of invention which we have a right to expect from one who 
bears the name of the author of * The Seven Gables.” ’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘Mr. Hawthorne's tempting volume contains seven short stories, all of which are excellent......Mr. 
Hawthorne could not have made a better selection than he has done.’,—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

*The collection called “ David Poindexter’s Disappearance” is among the very best of Mr. Hawthorne's 
books. Not one among all the seven stories can be dismissed as padding, so that it is impossible to render them 
adequate justice in a few words. Each has a strong point of psychological as well as dramatic interest......All 
are well worth reading.’—G RAPHIC. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. 
3y JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


*We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne has ever yet produced anything on a more 
sustained level of artistic excel'ence and force than the short story for which he bas found the picturesque title, 
“A Dream and a Forgetting."—Scorrisn Leaner, 

‘An interesting study of character...... It is written in its gifted author's best style, and will be widely 
read.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Julian Hawthorne is one of those authors who publish nothing which does not bear the guinea stamp, 
and the reader knows that in taking up any work from his pen he is holding a very good thing. The workman- 
ship is always excellent, the diction faultless...... Mr. Hawthorne's work possesses that charm which one looks 
for in vain among the manyattributable to the American school of fiction—viz., robustness..—-W HITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Perhaps because of its moderate length, it seems to us to be better told than most of Mr. Hawthorne's stories. 
The interest does not flag, and the whole thing is asuccess in its way.—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

*Mr. Julian Hawthorne has seldom been better inspired than in his charming little idyll, half tender, halt 
pathetic, calied ‘A Dream and a Forgetting.’ The moral beauty of the heroine is portrayed with exquisite 
feeling.’—-MORNING Post. 

‘Mr. Hawthorne's latest story is more in his father’s manner than any previous work of his that we have 
read. It recalls, both in motive and execution, the conception and tone of more than one of the “ Twice-Tuld 
Tales.” ’—ACADFMY. 

‘ The narrative is written with vividness and force, and can be read by everyone with pleasure.’—GLOoBE, 

* The Look is full of de. p insight into character, brilliant descriptive touchcs, and subtle irony.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

*“ A Dream and a Forgetting” is one of the slightest things that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has done, but it is 
by no means or ecf the worst.’.—SA1TUKDAY REVIEW. 

* Many passages in *‘ A Dream and a Forzetting” have a singular pathos and sweetness.’ —LtTrERARY WORLD. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 


* Most amusing sketc*es...... Should commend itself to a wide circle of readers..—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Probably the best collection of American humour that has been made. The anthology has not a dull piece 
in it, and there are few pieces which are not of the ricnest American flavour ,,....It is a prime collection,’ 

SCOTSMAN,. 
Certainly the best book of the kind yet issuel...... Will commend itself to an unusually wide circle of 
readers."—WEKKLY NEWS. 

* While we have abundant variety of subject, style, and treatment, there is not a single page in the whole 
volame in which the fun palls on the reader...... By far the best collection of Americau humour, in the sense 
of being the most readable and enjoyable.’—ScoTrisH LEADER. 

*As acollection of the best specimens of American humour, this will be found, we believe, to have no rival. 
The iJlustrations number nearly 200, and are a real addition to the pleasure of reading. which is saying a good 
deal. Mr. Kemble must be a bumourist himself,so aptly has he represented thescenes chosen for illustration... .... 
The book is one that will be in large demand among elocutionists, as well as among all who enjoy bumorous 
writings. —LirERARY WORLD. 

*The volume is decidedly representative, including as it does selections from a'most every modern American 
writer...... The editor has included in it the most popular favourites. —ATHEN ZUM, 

‘Sure to have an immense and well-deserved success."—BrITISH WEEKLY. 

‘The collection is unique in its representative character..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 

*A really good and enjoyable book.’—Scots MAGAZINE. 

* As complete a collection of the best specimens of American humour as can be desired......The book will 
do good service to reciters, and afford a mine of enjoyment to the ordinary reader. MORNING Post, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Nrw VouuMe. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By Jonun H. INGRAM. [in the press. 


LONDON IN 1888. [Illustrated by 18 Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets ; 
also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. Originally compiled by HrxBert FRY, Editor of 
‘The Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘ Handbook to Normandy,’ ‘The Road to Paris, &c. Eighth 
Year of Issue. Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 

Now ready, royal 4to. £3. 3s. ; Coloured, £6. 6s. With 68 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. From the Original Statutes of the various 
Orders of Knighthood and other Sources of Information. By Major J. H. Laurence Arcuer, formerly 
60th King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Major Laurence Archer's “ Orders of Chivalry ” embraces, besides the various 
distinctions of British knighthood, all those of foreign origin that are generally recognised, Both the text and 
the designs are in a style beiitting the contents of this volume.’ 

NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Banrrt., M.P. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by C1romo-Lithography from the Author's Original Paintings on the Spot, 
and 4 Maps. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. By Sir Ricuarp Temp.e, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.I., 
C.1.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), Author of ‘ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul, &c. 

The Piates include—Cana of Galilee, Joppa, Church of the Holy €epulchre, Gethsemane, Bethany, Beth- 
lehem, Jacob’s Well, Mount of Beatitudes, Nazareth, Storm on the Lake of Gennezareth, &v. &c. 

‘Every picture is a study in itself...... He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.’—-GUARDIAN. 

‘The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably rendered reproductions of the 
author's striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.’—T kuru. 

‘Its topography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustrations produced from the author's 
sketches muke it a gift-volume of singular ricliness,,—BANNER, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T.W. M. Lunp, M.A, Chaplain 
to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown Svo. with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie 
Macgregor, 10s. 6d. 

‘ The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of M ss Jessie Macgregor’s talent. 

In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sits, the types and costumes 

of the Italian Lake Land with rare tidelity.—MoRNING Post. 

‘It should certainly be in the hands of every intelligent tourist making a stay in or near the queen of Italian 
waters.’.—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 

NAPOLEON AND HiS DETRACTORS. sy H.I.H. Prince NAPOLEON. 
Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOsS DE Beaurorr. With Portraiis and biographical Sketch. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 
J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French manners and 
their consequences.’—TIMEs. 

‘Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions, with the author's vivacious 
accuracy.’—MORNING PosT. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. Portrait, fs. 
THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. By JAmes BuRNLEY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ ‘A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one comprehensive 
view the entire scope of life-saving efforts. —Vanity FAIR. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES, AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By. A. 


; MONTRESOR. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 
Everybody who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gos3‘py essay, “How to Keep a 


Scrap-book.” ’—SATURDAY REVIEW. — 
FICTION. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Jounn CopLanp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Now ready. 
A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By WALTER STANHOPE, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
New Novel, ready at all Libraries, :rown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. WELts, Author of ‘Three Thousand Miles. 
through Brazil.’ 

_ “Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic way in which Mr. 
Wells p2 tevefore us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants’”—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Laaiow W H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A LIBRARY SHELLEY AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


Now ready, in Five Vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6d. each. 
(The Volumes are sold separately.) 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. 


Vou. I. Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; 
Shelley’s Correspondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 

Vou. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of 
Islam’); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vou. III. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript); and other Pieces not brought together in 
the ordinary editions. 


PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols. 


Vou. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St.Irvyne; The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; 
A Refutationof Deism; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writingsand Fragments. 
Vou. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with the addition of some Minor Pieces of 
great interest and rarity, including one recently discovered by Professor DowDEN. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works, 
*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION at 52s, 6d. for the Five Volumes. 





‘ The Prose Works comprise all those rare pieces which the diligence of the Shelley tract- 
hunters has in recent times brought to light. In the case both of the Prose and the 
Poetical Works, Mr. Shepherd, who contributes useful introductions and annotations, has 
adhered to the system of reproducing Shelley’s own editions, unmutilated and untampered 
with, even to the extent of reproducing the original title-pages.—-DAILY NEws. 

‘All things considered, there would seem to be ample room for such an edition of the 
most ethereal of modern poets as Mr. R. H. Shepherd has prepared. The volumes are well 
printed, and cheap in price..... The edition claims favour by reason of the completeness 
and correctness of its text. Mr. Shepherd’s edition, on the whole, will probably rank as the 
best before the public after Mr. Buxton Forman’s ; and, as the Shelley cult is spreading, it is 
tolerably sure of success,—SCOTSMAN. 

‘ An edition so complete in all respects as that of “The Prose and Poetical Works of 
Shelley,” just published by Chatto & Windus, has hitherto been unattainable. .... The biblio- 
graphy given in the second volume of Prose will be of service to the admirers of Shelley. 
The annotations of the editor add a higher value to the edition. LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘The handiest and most convenient complete edition of the works of Shelley with which 
we are acquainted. .... Mr. Shepherd has performed his task with care and discrimina- 
tion. MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘The best biography of a great man, and the true key to his character, must ever be 
sought in his own writings ; and there is no doubt that this edition of Shelley must do good 
service in this respect, especially by making the Prose Works accessible to the general public 
at a moderate price. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Attractive in external appearance, comfortable ia the reader’s hand, untrying to his 
eyes, and moderate in price, this latest edition of Shelley’s Works in Verse and Prose should 
commend itself largely to the daily widening circle of students of our great lyric and tragic 

t.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘ Of all recent contributions to Shelleyan literature, the five volumes now before us are at 
once the most handsome and the most permanently valuable.—KELSO MAIL, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WARD, LOCK, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Volumes in all 
Departments of Literature, Post Free on application. 

























































: THE Tues says :—‘“‘ Haydn’ s Dictionary of Dates” is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 

: compass that we know of in the English language.’ 

< In 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 

| HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF ‘DATES. Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised 
throughout. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian 

) of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Eighteenth Edition, containing 10,000 distinct Articles, and 

90,000 Dates and Facts. 
*It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.’—S1aNDAnRD. 
f A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZDIA FOR 30s. 
Containing 4,000 pp., printed in double columns, and about 50,000 distinct Articles, 2,000 Engraving; and 
Coloured Maps. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION ; comprising Geography, History, Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. 
This work is now supplied in the following bindings :— 
In Four Volumes, cloth gilt, 30s, ; in Four Volumes, half-Versian, 42s, ; in Six Volumes, cloth gilt, 36s. 
* Beeton’s Encyclopzedia is a perfect mine of information.’—LEEDS MEucury. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pp. 5s, 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by BAyarp TayLor. Complete Edition, with 
Retsch’s Outline Illustrations. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAyLor’s rendering of GorTHR’s masterpiece, It is pub- 
lished by special arrangement with Mrs. BAayarD TAYLOR, and contains the whole of the Translator’s copiou; and 
extremely valuable Notes, Introductions, and Appendices. 

: Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pp. 5s. 

] MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS: the Poetical Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING, 1826-1844. Edited, witha Memoir, by Joun H. INGram, Author of the ‘Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe’ &c, With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 

*,* The Memoir by Mr, Ingram, which is included in this new edition, furnishes some fresh items of interest, 

and gives for the first time correct data of Mrs. Browning's life. 
: SECOND EDITION Now READY. 
Imperial 16mo. parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 5s. 

? A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY : being a Complete Practical Handbook of the 
Twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future 
may be read in the Formation of the Hands. Preceded by an Introductory Argument upon Cheirosophy 
and its claims to rank as a Physical Science. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘ Codex Chiromentia’ 
&c. With Full-page and other Engravings, by Rosamond B. Horsley. 

* An exceedingly concise and clearly written guide.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Imperial 4to. attractively bound in parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 7 7s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, the Art of Recognising the Tendencies of 
the Human Mind by the Observation of the formations of the Hands, Translated from the French of 
M. le Capitaine C. S. D’Arpentigny, and edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, and a Commentary on 
the text, by Epwanp Hrron-AL_en, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheirosophy’ &c. With Original Plates and 
Explanatory Diagrams by Rosamond Brunel Horsley. 

SEconD Eprrion Now Reavy. 

VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was, and as it Is. An Historical, Practical, and Theoretical 
Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By EpwArD HEron-ALLEN, Author of ‘The Ancestry of the 
Violin’ &c. With Photographs, Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 

‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation.’— YORKSHIRE Post. 





RE Rel 





| CHEAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, in Picture Boards, 2s., or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


| A FALSE START. | py tov siser 


UNIFORM, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EACH 2s. 
FROM POST TO FINISH. | THE GREAT TONTINE. | BELLES AND RINGERS, 
TIE AND TRICK. | RACE FOR A WIFE. | AT FAULT. 


pa A a nee 


FALSE CARDS. | PLAY OR PAY. HARD LINES. 
COURTSHIP. | CECILE. | SOCIAL SINNERS. 
BROKEN BONDS. 


SUNSHINE AND SNOW. | SALVAGE. 
BOUND TO WIN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls ; and 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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2 vols, crown Svo. at all Libraries. 


EVE: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 

‘ The incidents are put together with great skill, and the plot is wrought out so as to give a powerful interest 
to its main situations...... A strong story. The characters are drawn in their powerful author’s best manner. 
There are many striking figures among them. The tale, as a whole, is well worthy of its author's reputation, and 
will doubtless find many readers,’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘* Eve” is simply one of the most fascinating romances we have read for some time...... The action increases 
in intensity as the narrative proceeds, and the latter part is exciting enough to satisfy the most exacting.’ 
ACADEMY. 


‘In “ Eve” there is no want of the power which has characterised each successive romance by the author of 
“ Meha'ah.” As always with this writer, h's descriptive passages are remarkably fine, The beauty of the frame 
in which this story is placed is brought out with real skill.—MoRrNING Post. 

* The book is one of considerable interest and merit.,—ATHEN 2UM, 

‘ Originality, freshness, and knowledge of character g) far to make a story successful. ‘“ Eve” has all these 
distinguishing characteristics. —-GLasGow HERALD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED SPIDER. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &c. 


* Mr. Payn concentrates as much dramatic interest in “The Mystery of Mirbridge” as might suffice for half a 
dozen ordinary novels. It is, of course, well written, and also excellent as a story. Both the principal and minor 
character sketches are alike good.’...... Mr. Payn’s plot is deeply interesting. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more so than this domestic drama, each detail of which he has carefully studied.’,—Mornina Post. 

*In Mr. Payn’s best manner. It is thoroughly enjoyable from first to last, and Lady Trevor is a character 
which will stamp itse!f in the memory of all who read the book.’—ScorTsMAN. 

* When all is seasonably and sensibly disposed for a Midsummer Night's enjoyment, the contented soul will 
study Mr. Payn’s summer novel with much entertainment. It is lightened and brightened with flashes of his 
lively dialogue.’—DaILy NrEws. 

*There is much clever dialogue, and the author's own “ padding” is always enjoyable, for it is shrewd, 
humorous, and suggestive."—GLASGOW HERALD, 

* Mr. Payn tells his story well, and has drawn three or four characters with a good deal of force.,-—AcADEMY. 








In the press, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 
| HAVE KNOWN. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


‘Mr. John Coleman's new work, “Players and Playwrights I have Known,” will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, in two volumes with illustrations, Some of Mr. Coleman's reminiscences have already 
appeared in periodicals, but many of them have been written expressly for this book, Among the most consnicuous 
figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, 
the Cushmans, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, 
If. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and Sothern.’—GLoBE. 








Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. 


With Illustrative Specianen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and 
angmented Code of Laws. 


3y ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. 


‘A comprehensive, clear, and concise exposition of the game...... provides sufficient instruction for the 
novice, reliable advice to the learner, and a competent authority to the expert. —JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

* The little work is exceedingly well done, and should be sure of a welcome from card-players.’—SCoTSMAN. 

* The authors have revised the code of laws in such a manner that all cases commonly arising are clealy 
and fairly provided for..—Morvin@ Post. 

*The book is tastefully got-up, the method and principles are lucidly explained, and the illustrative hands 
will materially aid the student in obtaining a good insight into the main features of the game.’ 

PIcTORIAL WORLD. 

‘Messrs. Wilks and Pardon have produced exactly what is wanted—a treatise on Solo Whist, which begins 
at the beginning and carries the student to the end of the play without assuming that he knows all about it 
Lefore he begins,,....Gives all the phases of the game.’—GLAascow HERALD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Price 1/6. The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the Price 1/6. 


ART JOURNAL 


Contains the following Illustrated Articles :— 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, | SCOTTISH ART AT THE GLASGOW 
5 ustrations. | _ ‘ strations 
PROVINCIAL CLUBS—BIRMINGHAM. | EXHIBITION, with 3 Hlustrations, 
3 Iilustrations. | 91 ENGLAND’S BOSTON and CROW- 


JAPAN AND ITS ART WARES. 
8 Illustrations. | LAND ABBEY, with 6 Illustrations, 








ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


r 


JAPAN AND ITS ART WARES. 


WRITTEN BY 
MAROUS 3B. HUIS. 


NOW APPEARING MONTHLY IN THE ‘ART JOURNAL,’ 





THE LAND OF SCOTT. With Tilustrations cn Wood after J. MacWutrrer, A.R.A. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

‘Mr, MacWhirter may be congratulated on a happy selection, and ‘moat of his drawings are admirably 
suggestive of the scenery.’—TiMks. 

‘The engravings are admirable.’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘The book, which describes in pleasant style some of the finest bits of Scottish scenery, is illustrated by a 
series of beautiful pictures by Mr. John MacWiirter, A.R.A. It is printed and bound with elegance and good 
taste.’"—SCOTSMAN, 

‘No more agreeable guide could be wished for either in Edinburgh, in the Lammermuir region, along the 
Tweed, or on the Border.’—Guascow HERALD. 
‘ The illustrations are charming, some of them being perfect gems.-—STANDARD. 

‘The volame is a model of careful printing...... The tourist, will find his impressions of the borderland full 

of interest, and his suggestions as to walking trips a real service.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


THE RIVER DEE By the late Dean Howson, with New Preface and Appendix on the 
° Salmon Fisheries by ALFreD RIMMER. With 30 Lilustrations. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





Price 1s. each ; or, cloth boards, silver gilt, 1s. 67. each, 


FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES | BREAKFAST DISHES 


(ECONOMICAL). FOR EVERY MORNING IN THREE MONTHS. 
By Miss M. L. ALLEN. 
* Thequestion “ What shall we have for breakfast ? ” 
is here answered in a practical way.’—THE QUEEN, 
‘Supplies a long-felt want by housekeepers.’ 
GRAPHIC, 


By A. CORDON-BLEU. 
‘Very useful und also readable......We like her 
little book..—ATHEN ZUM. 
*For a cookery book the work is singularly lively 
and unconventional.’—YorksHIRE Post. 


One Hundred and One Methods of SAVOURIES and SWEETS. 
COOKING POULTRY. By Miss M, L. ALLEN. 


= - Z x m ‘ eu » 
With Hints on Selection, Trussing, and Carving. 4 fi S nies Gan Gee ae ——— puatenitens 


By AUNT CHLOE. rivals.,—Tue Lapy. 








London: J. §, VIRTUE & CO., Liwirep, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C.! 
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Under-Currents ... 
The ‘First Folio’ ... 


‘ Miss Unappr oachable’. ive nie ied ~_ 


A Strange Prison ... 


My Dresden Shepherdess oan ov oi 


Nat ner ‘iid we 
The Blackhall Ghosts 
The Dream ... ne 


One Shilling Monthlp. 


DPELGK A Kile 


THE CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


3y the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
By J. CRAWFORD Scort. 

By GEORGE HOLMES. 

By W. H. STACPOOLE. 

By JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 
By DENIS DESMOND, 

3y SARAH TYTLER. 

By MONTAGU SMITH. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 
ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT, 
ALEXANDER, MRs, 

ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 

Asupy-Sterry, J. 

Baker, H. BARTON. 
BARDSLEY, Rey. C. W., M.A. 

* BASIL.” 

Bepr, CUTHBERT. 

Bennett, W. C., LL.D. 
BESANT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLAcK, CLEMENTINA. 

Back, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. 
Boye, FreD. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTE. 

BucHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMEnon, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE, 

CoeBan, J. MACLAKEN. 
Cortins, MornTIMER, 

COLLINS, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 

Cook, DuTTon. 

CumminG, C. F. GoRDON, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN, 
Dixon, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN, 

Downe, RICHARD. 

Downes, Rev. Wirt1AM, M.A, 
Dyer, Rev. T. F. Tutsk.Ton, M.A. 
Escort, T. I. 8, 

FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Freip, Kate. 

FrirzGEraLp, Percy. 
FonBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForBEs, ARCHIBAL D. 











FRANCILLON, R. E, 
Gipson, CHARLES. 
Gossk, EpMuND W. 

Goutp, Rev. 8. BARING, M.A, 
GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-Murray, E. 0, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. DuFFvs, 
HARDY, THOMAS, 

HAKE, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 

HAWEIS, Mrs. H. R. 
HAwE!s, Bev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, Mary C&cIL, 
HENLEY, W. E. 

HERVEY, CHARLES, 

Hoey, Mrs, CASHEL, 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALtEx. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH, 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EmILy,. 
LEIGH, Henry 8. 

LEwIs, ANGELO J, 

Linton, E. Lyxn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCarty, Justi, M.P. 
McCartuy, Justin H., M.P. 
MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D, 
MACAULAY, C. TREVELYAN, 
MACQUOID, KATHARINE 8. 
MALLOocK, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 


MARZIALS, THEO, 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Morray, D. CuRisTriE. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A, 
Nornis, W. E. 

OuIDA. 

PAYN, JAMES. 

Procror, RicHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RICE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED, 

Rosrnson, A. Mary F, 
Rosrnson, F. W. 

Rosrnson, Pat. 

Rockxstro, W. 8. 

RussELL, W. CLARK. 

Sr. JOHNSTON, ALFRED, 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScorT, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 

Stack, HENRY J, 

Spricut, T. W. 

SropparD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
Tro.iopr, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Ww ATKINS, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
WATSON, T. MALCOLM. 
WitiiaMs, W. MatTi£v, F.R.A.S, 
Wison, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 














Now ready, with Three Full-page Illustrations, price ONE SHILLING. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


(AN EXTRA NUMBER, COMPLETE IN ITSELF.) 


Brother Augustine’s Love Story. By 
KATHARINE MACWHIRTER, Illustrated by J. Mac- 


wuirrer, A.R.A. 


Our ater Picnic. 


By FRANK REDE FOWKE. 


CONTENTS: 


*‘ Payment for a Life.’ By RicHArpD Marsu. 
In the Nick of Time. By Arcuik FAIRBAIRN. 


by Epwin HuGHES, 


| 
| 
A Simple Maiden, By T. W. Sprient. | A Summer Idyl. By W. Macravisn. Illustrated 
| 
| 


An Appeal. By A. E. MackinTosH. Illustrated 


by Henry CAMPOTOSTO. 
‘When Doctors Differ.’ 
HAVILLAND, 


By SAUMAREZ DE 


A Blue 


Where Breakers Foam. By HELEN WALLACE. 


Serge Suit, By Ropert SHINDLER. 


Her Sister Ebba, By Mary MACFARLANE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE SOCIETY HERALD: 


A Weekly Record of Social, Political, Theatrical, Literary, 
and Financial Events. 








PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICES :—191 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
PARIS OFFICES :—17 Avenue de l’Opera, and at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
NEW YORK OFFICE :—5 Union Square. CHICAGO OFFICE :—101 State Street. 








THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN 


THE SOCIETY HERALD 


ARE 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES. FINANCIAL ECHOES: 


LETTERS TO SOME PEOPLE, BY Being a full record of, and searchin 
JUNIUS SEGUNDUS. criticism into, yoo — Shares an 

THE BEST & MOST ORIGINAL ARTICLES. aew Companen. 
THE SMARTEST & MOST AMUSING SOCIETY THE ‘HERALD’S’ RECIPES: 


PARAGRAPHS UPON PAST, PRESENT, AND | Being a series of the best and always 
y 








COMING EVENTS. original Recipes and Menus, specia 
THE FRESHEST REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, ©°mposed for readers of this journal. 
| 
A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE’ WeEN's | (HE HERALD'S’ STORIES. 
THEATRICAL & MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS, | “"W*ten Py the niost popular authors 





Written in brief, smart paragraphs, by PITTITE. | — ania 
| SPECIAL ARTICLES UPON CURRENT EVENTS. 





FASHION’S VOICE. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Being a specially complete article ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
upon the coming Fashions. &e. &e, &e. 


A Fw PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘Its chief features are personal interviews, letters to * It gives fair promise of possessing all the require- 
celebrities, and a series of signed articles upon current | ments for bringing success toa paper of its class. —-THE 
events,’—TRE MORNING Post, | NEwry REPORTER. 

‘ ‘THE SociETY HERALD appears to have taken the | 

oremost place amongst society papers. The public | ‘It is beautifully printed, and the get-up is excellent,’ 
may feel confident that with the increased price will | als . THE + sont HERALD 
come increased value, and that a thorough good six- . ee 
pennyworth of smart news, paragraphs and attractive ‘ . 
articles will be offered to them.’—Tuz EVENING NEWS. | ‘Tae Society Heratp is written with more than 

‘One of the most readable of the society weeklies is usual brilliancy, and contains a great deal of lively 


undoubtedly THE Socitkty HERALD, which, although | 
only six months old, has made wonderful headway, and 
is seen here, there, and everywhere. Conducted by its | 
present spirited and well-informed editor, who is ‘The public are prepared to accept it on its merits. 
assisted by an excellent staff, THE SocreTy HERALD | We understand that the sale of Tak Sociery HERALD 


gossip, fashionable, theatrical, sporting, &c.’ 
WARRINGTON GUARDIAN, 


can scarcely do otherwise than succeed.’ has been so large that it has been necessary to issue @ 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. second edition.’—BLACKBURN EVENiNG EXPRESS. 





THE SOCIETY HERALD, Price 6p. 


EVERY MONDAY, TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 





London Offices: 191 Fleet Street, E.C. 











} 
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MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


ROUND THE GALLEY FIRE. 

ConTAINING :—A Dance at Sea—Going Aloft—A Trick at the Wheel—The Bailiff at Sea—Off the Horn—A 
Strange Chase—A Salvage Job—A Channel Incident—Loss of aSmack’s Crew—Fire at Sea—Sea-Sickness—A Log 
Extract—In an Open Boat—Waiting for a Ship—Skippers’ Wives at Sea—Sea Songs—An Hour's Row—The 
Pleasures of Yachting—A Drunken Ship—A Sailor’s Claub—The Perils of Humanity—Smack Apprentices— 
Graveseud—A Chat with a Fisherman—A Fourpenny Voyage—Poor Jack—On the Goodwins—The Strangers’ 


Home. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD. 


ConTAINING :—Sea Yarns—Jack’s View of it—The Romance of the Deep—Sea Terms Ashore—Jack's Bairns 
—An Ocean Waif—The Last Man: A Picture—A Sailor’s Wedding—A Turnpike Sailor—Jack Ashore—Sailors’ 
Hardships—A Salt-Water Cure—The * Victory ’—Ocean Messages —Types of ’Longshoremen—Seafaring Delights 
—Diving—A Growler—An Old Smuggler—From a Top Window—Derelicts—A Bewitched Ship—The Dangers of 
the Sea—Jack’s Ways and Means—A Sailor's Friend—My Lord’s Adventure. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 


CoNTAINING :—Come, all you Lively Hearties!—A Yachtsman's Yarn—Tugs—A Veteran—Lights at Sea— 
Captain Weevil’s Yarn—Vanished Types —A Ship's Wheel—Sailor’s Food—Deal Pantmen—The Nautical Drama 
—‘ Coopering ’—A Twister—A Chat with a Coxswain—Alarms at Sea—A Close Shave —Figure-heads—Slaving in 
1884—Sharks and Shadows—Sea Stories—-The Direst of all Sea Perils—Emigrants’ Rations—Ships’ Names— 
Fighting Mercbant Seamen—Endurance at Sea—A Wild Night. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 


CoNTAINING :—To Plymouth—To Madeira—Heading South—The Master’s Responsibilities—Boats and Stores 
—Passed the Canaries—The Barque * Perthshire’—New Year's Eve at Sea—In the South Atlantic—Missing ! —An 
Anstralian’s Yarn—’Longshbore Twisters—To Tabl: Bay—Table Bay—Cape Town—An Important Undertaking 
—Coast wise to Algoa Bay—To East London—Shipwreck : its Tragedies and Comedies—To Mossel Bay— Homeward 
Bound—‘ It acted like a Charm’—A Chat with the Mate—The Phantom Ship—Home! 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 


Conrarnine :—A Nautical Lament—Superstitions of the Sea—Old Sea Ordnance—The Honour of the Flag— 
The Naval Officer's Spirit—Women as Sailors—Fighting Smugglers—Sea Phrases—Then and Now—Costly Ship- 
wrecks —Curiosities of Disasters at Sea —Infernal Machines—Queer Fish—Strange Craft—Mysterious Disappear- 
ances—Rich Captures—Peculiarities of Rig—How the Old Navigators managed—Plates and Rivets—French 
Smacksmen—Old Sea Customs—Who is Vanderdecken ? 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘OCEAN STAR’ &c. 


ConTAINING :—The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star’—The Extraordinary Adventure of a Chief Mate—Thirst ! an 
Ocean Incident—Pictures at Sea—Fou! of a Waterspout--Hazardous Voyages—Forecastle Traits—The Old Sea 
Dog—Mariue Punishments—Calms and Seas—’Longshoreman’s Yarns—The British Sailor—Lifeboats and their 
Crews—Weevil’s Lecture—Old Ships—Seaside Effects—An Ocean Mystery—The Old Naval Song—An Old Ship- 
wright—Can these Dry Bones Live ?—‘ Tuat there Little Tommy ’—A Luminous failor--Tbe Spanish Armada. 

‘The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star’” shows no sign that Mr. Clark Russell is; weary, or tuat he is not likely 

While agreeably diversified in subject, the papers 





still to find as good stories in the sea as ever came out of it... . 
are alike in this, that they are delightful reading, fresh, strong, and animated. They convey in an entertaining 
way an astonishing amount of information about maritime affairs and seafaring men. They form a most inter- 
esting collection, which appeals, both by its variety and the particular excellence of special sketches, to a very 
wide circle of readers.’—ScOoTsMAN. 

* This sixth annual volume of Mr. Clark Russell’s contributions to the newspapers and magazines contains 
work which will bear comparison with the best and most popular productions of his pen. We have here in little 
all the finest qualities which have given him his position as the facile princeps of living writers of sea storie. . . . 
Thrilling episodes, character sketches, scenic descriptions, glimpses of history, longshoremen's yarns, grim prac- 
tical jokes, beguile the reader without a moment’s dulness through 300 pages.’-—-GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ For intermittent reading, no sea stories are more charming. Mr. Clark Russell knows the sea intimately. ... 
There is a quite original play of pathos and humour in all that he writes about seafaring life and manners.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

*Not only can Mr. Clark Russell tell a sea story better than most perscns living, but he has a thoroughly 
intimate knowledge of all that concerns the mercantile marine; and in the “ Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star’” we 
have examples of each of these special capabilities—short tales full of stirring adventure, and short sketches of 
the sea and seamen, marked by picturesqueness both in colour and drawing.’—GLOEBR. 

‘A fresh and lively volume, which smacks from cover to cover of the sea. . . . A delightful volume for summer 
reading on sea or shore. . . . “ The Old Sea Dog” and “* That there Little Tommy’” are alone worth the price 
of the book.’—LrEps MErcury. 

* So varied and extensive is the author's knowledge of seafaring matters that, though this is the sixth annual 
volume of his contributions to different periodicals, each story is as fresh and original as if it were the only one 
he had ever written. —MorNING Post. 

*“ The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’”’ is a collection of tales, sketches, and even articles. Among these, how- 
ever, are some which are by no means unworthy of the hand that drew “ The Frozen Pirate.” . . . The “ Yarns” 
are good yarns, well spun of right thread.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

* This collection of ocean yarns is, like its five predecessors, a very storehouse of entertainment.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW 


*.* The Six Books may be had, packed together in a handsome cloth box, for 36s, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. R. A. PROGTOR’S LECTURE TOUR, 


From OCTOBER 1888 to APRIL 1889. 
SUBJECTS : 
1. LIFE OF WORLDS. | 5. COMETS AND METEORS. 
2. THE SUN. 6. THE STAR DEPTHS. 
8. THE MOON. 7. VOLCANOES. 
4. THE UNIVERSE. | §. THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


EACH LECTURE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 











Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor purposes to Lecture in Great Britain during 
the Winter of 1888-89. Dates can be booked and arrangements made for 
Lectures by him during the months of October, November, and December, 
1888, and January, February, March, and April, 1889. 


Mr. Proctor will provide a great number of beautiful slides for the illus- 
tration of each Lecture ; but he cannot undertake to supply the lantern or a 
man to work it. A good lantern and a skilful operator should be secured by 
societies, as the interest of the Lectures will be greatly enhanced by them. 


All communications respecting terms and vacant dates should be addressed 
to Mr. Jon Fxiack, 122 High Holborn, London. 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 
How to Play ie a a Laws : 


and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and 
Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘ Five ov CLUBS’ 
(RICHARD A. PrRocToR). Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 


| 
| 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THOMAS FOSTER, EDWARD CLODD, and RICHARD 
A. Procror, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
ments. By ‘FIVE oF CLUBS’ (RICHARD A. Knowledge. By EDWARD CLOpD, ANDREW WILSON, 


Proctor). 16mo. ls. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series 
of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
RicHarD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 
Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 


THOMAS Foster, A. C. RANYARD, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
By RicHarRD A, Procror. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a 


Twelve Large Maps. By RICHARD A, PROCTOR, 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 


Imperial 8vo. 5s, 
Ps . Space and Time with the Infinities around us, 
Strength and Happiness. With By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Nine Illustrations, By KicHARD A. PRocTOR. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. | Th ° 
, , e Expanse of Heaven: a Series 

The Seasons Pictured in Forty- of oe on the Wonders of the Firmament, 

eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By RIcHARD | e Z 

A. Proctor. Demy 4to. 6s. Pleasant Ways in Science. By 
The Star Primer : showing the RicHarD A. Procror, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Ss Sky, Week by Week, i T ty-f 

Hourly Maps. By RicHanD APuocron, Crowa | Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 

4to. 2s. 6d. By RicHarD A, Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. | 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS. 


3y WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &c., 


‘Clever, neatly constructed, ani vivaciously written.’—ScoTTisH LEADER. 

‘An enjoyable book...... As interesting a hero of fiction as will be met. with in the course of six months’ 
reading of new novels......A happy blend of hnmour and pathos and satire which will give its readers ample 
matter for thought as well as for enjxyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘In the easy flow of a bright and varied story, and in the careful development of well-conceived characters, 
“ Herr Paulus” is at least equal to any of Mr. Besant’s recent novels. It will be praised by the critic who passes 
his judgment according to what he believes to be the canons of art, as well as by the ignoramus who never reads 
a book “ when he has anything better to do.”...... The minor characters are cleverly sketched.’—Sr. JAMEs's, 

‘What Charles Reade was to Government abuses, Walter Besant is to common-sense abuses, and they both 
are the protectors of foole. When he makes up his mind to publish a book, he takes up a certain subject and 
weaves it intoa romance. The outcome of some such have found tangible effect in the East End of London; 
but the inc ileulable amonnt of good which has been done to the mind and intellect of the reader who can vouch 
for?. esecce “ Herr Paulus” is one of the best books Mr. Besant has yet written.” —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Herr Paulus” may unhesitatingly be set down as among the very best of Mr. Basant’s work......The 
ond is throughout written in its author's brightest style, and its humour is that of strong good sense, which is 
the best sort of all, just touched with sufficient pathos now and then.’—Grapnic, 

‘It may truly be sa‘d that Mr. Besant has seldom displayed more artistic skill, and has seldom done more 
valuable service.’—C \NGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘One of the best things Mr. Besant has done...... Tt seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist 
and he is most enjoyable in satire, because it provides most scope for the display of his really 


or a satirist ; 5 
. * is specially rich in it, and is, in spite of its faults, one of its author’s best 


delicious humour. * Herr Paulos’ 


books.’—Spacraronr. 
*The motive and moral of Mr. Besant’s book are healthy, as they are in all he has written......He writes 
with all his ol4 qnaintness. His characters are as crisp and his satire is as whimsical as ever.’—-TimEs. 
‘“ Herr Paulus” should be popular with that probably large class of readers who like their fiction to 


palpitate with actuaiity.”’—Wor.p. 








Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


3y WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ 

‘“ Fifty Years Ago” is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than 
many novels...... The book is enriched with a very interesting and complete series of portraits.’—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 

‘It would be a difficult task to decide which was the best Jubilee book written last year. But it is tolerably 
certain that Mr. Besant’s picture of Great Britain as it was “ Fifty Years Ago,” would be accorded one of the 
highest, if not abso'utely the highest, place in that voluminous literature...... It bas a far higher value than 
that of amy merely ephemeral or occasional work. .The book has the charm of being interesting for its 
stimulating and vigorous style as well as for its matter. *—SCOTSMAN. 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome volume. . . is full of life, movement, and colour, and presents a vivid, interesting, 
and able picture of the times, and one which may well inspire hope ‘for the future of England ’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘An admirable picture of the manners and customs of our fathers and grandfathers. It is strange, indeed, to 
come upon an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sometimes almost 
forget that he is writing annals.’"— James PAywy, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 

‘Mr, Besant’s handsome and substantial volume, apart from its value as a vivid picture of men and manners, 
is as entertaining almost as one of the author’s novels. The illustrations are a very important part of the work. 
The sketches published at the time have been faithfully reproduced..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A very entertaining and valuable work...... Amusing and instructive...... Nothing is too small, nothing 
too great, to find a place in the pages of this comprehensive and historically valuable volume, and both Mr. 
Be-ant and the publishers are to be thanked for having put so much useful and amusing information within 
rene h of the public in so pleasant and convenient a form.’—PumpP Court. 


MR. BES. ANT’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 








READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN THE MONES OF THELEMA 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. "TWAS IN SAT AGAR BAY. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. THE SEAMY SIDE. ‘ . 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. ; ’ 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. } 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY 
*,* Also a New UNirorM Liprary Eptrtron of the above Twelve Volumes, reset in new type and printed on a 
large crown 8vo. page, price 6s. each. 


NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 22. each; cloth limp, 2s 6d. each. ; 
ALL SORTS AND CONDI!SIONS OF MEN: an | — IN A GARDE FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by ] 
rpossible Story. With Illustrations by Frep. BARNARD. | FURN 
run a! —- LING’ ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by DoHOTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES 
GREEN “ 
| 


KE. 
CHILDREN: ‘OF “GIBEON. UNCLE FAcK, and other Stories. j 





THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. With THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: 
Tilust:ations by A. ForEsTigeR, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Memoir. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 
Be. Gd, 


THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo. Is 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SEPTEMBER 1888. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE -STORY OF ADV ENTURE, 


A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. With 19 full-page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. (Shortly. _ 


4 ~ WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Legacy of Cain. By Wik Cottuns, Author of 
‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [ December, 
Picea GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. a 
This Mortal Coil. By Grant AuteN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


at all Libraries. [ October, 


For Maimie’s Sake: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. 
By GRANT ALLEN. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Devil’s Die. By Grant Attey. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. [ Preparing. 
-—s« SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. — 


The Blackhall Ghosts. By Saran Tyrier. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. at all Libraries. _[October. 
7 A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. ja 
hisiiitin Page. By Isaac Henpersoy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
at all Libraries. [ Preparing. 
MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
For Faith and Freedom. By Watter Besant, Author 
of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. Ler reparing.— 
Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By By 
WALTER BESANT. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 
A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 

The Man-Hunter: Stories from the Note-book of a 


Detective. By Dick Donovan. ['ost 8vo. illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 64. [snortty, 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. by H. F. 


Woop. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. illus str ated boards, 2s. (Shortly, _ 









































Eve: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John ‘Herring’ &e. 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d._ (Preparing. _ 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By Jawes Payy, Author 
of ‘By Proxy’ &c. Cheaper Edition. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR IIopKINs, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance &c. By 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown §Svo. cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 











A Dream andA Forgetting. By JuuIAN Hawruorne. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistrze Murray, Author of 


‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. f Preparing, 


King or Knave? By R.E. Francittoy. Cheaper Edition. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. l Preparing. 
The Lindsays: a Romance. By Jonny Leys. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. [Preparing. 





In Exchange for a Soul: a Novel. By Mary Liysxix. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s 


Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macatrine, Author 
of ‘Teresa Itasca.’ With Six Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Corqunouy. Cheaper 














Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, : 2s. [ Preparing. 
Pine and Palm. By Moncure D. Conway. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. [ Preparing, 


EDITION DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC FRENCH STORY. 


The Abbé Constantin. By Lvupovic Hatfvy, of the 


French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by 
Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. Only 250 
copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one 
numbered. The price may be learned from any Bookseller. 








Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of the 


Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Introduction and 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown §8vo. cloth 
__— extra, 3s. 6d. _UPreparing. 


- Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice, 


The Twelve Volumes (each complete in itself), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. 
page and handsomely bound in cloth, are just ready, price 6s. each. 

1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
een any Sigua Rice, and a Preface by | 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 

2. My Little Cirl. | 8 The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

3. With Harp and Crown. | 9 The Seamy Side. 

4. Thie Son of Vulcan 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

‘ ™ | 11. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay 

5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha | . 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 7 | 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


Mary Jane Married. By Gerorce R. Sims, Author of 
‘Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. Post 8vo. illus. bds. 2s.; cl. 28. 6d. 

MR. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
The Dagonet Reciter: Choice Readings in Prose and 


Verse from the Writings of GeorGE R. Sims. Selected by Himself. Post 8vo. 
illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. (Preparing. — 


. ¢ - aoe 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uniform 
with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 pages, 
____ profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



































Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 8. Leigh. A New 


Edition, printed on fep. 8vo. hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 5s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST —continued. 
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= Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of Poems. 
yn. Crown 8vo. cloth | extra, 6s. [Shortly, 
7 tae eae a >.) Some. be cae 
sit Infelicia: Poems by Apan Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, 
er with a Biographical Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. LuMMis and F. O. C, 
J. DARLEY, and Facsimile of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. Beautifully printed 
y on small 4to. ivory paper, with red border to each page, and handsomely bound. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


or The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

=m *,.* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the Five Vols. (Only 100 printed.) 


: The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Rosert 
a BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAcnaB. Second Edition. 
cr Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 

















, ———— 


Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Edited by 


1e JOHN AsHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne’ With 56 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


*,* Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed : all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The 
price of the special copies may be learned from any Bookseller. 





by 
50 











ne a i" 
= Bible Characters: : Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, 
e &c. By the late CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend. 
nd Sie Fep. 8vo. ». leatherette, 1s. Pe. Me © sai Ee ee [Shortly 

s Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, Author of «All 


oe . Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty- -seven full-page Plates 
and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth h extra, 16s. 
0. Uncle Sam at Home. By | Harotp Brypars. With 
90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Players and Playwrights I have Known. By 
JOHN COLEMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. (Shortly. 
Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman's gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Cushmans, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles 
Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and 
Sothern. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. By 


WALTER BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 




















if 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
i. ee 

. A History of the Four Georges. By Jusry 
l McCartiry, vi P, To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo, 12s. each. _ (Vol. IT. preparing. 
| The Mystery of the * Ocean Star’: a Collection of 
x Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

n Clark Russell’ Ss Sea Books. Being the Six Volumes 
3, entitled--1. Round the Galley Fire. On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
; 3. In the Middle Watch. 4.A 4 to the Cape. 5. A Book 
y for the Hammock. 6. The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 


Arranged in a handsomely gilt cloth case, price complete, 36s. 
*,.* The Volumes may be had separately at 6s. each; and the first four also in 
cheap form, at 2s. each. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued. 
The Horse and his Rider: an Anecdotic Medley. 


sy ‘THORMANBY.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Society Out of Town. By A Foreten Resipent, Author 


of ‘Society in London.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PHiL RoBINsoN, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. ByT.F.Tutsevron Dyer, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip. With 300 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. bass et alin (Preparing. _ 

Belgravia for 1889.—One Shilling Monthly—Two New 
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MRS. BERESFORD. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “Miss MOoLty.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HE brilliant September sunshine was flooding and warming the 

earth ; no subtle reminder as yet of the winter that was com- 

ing, at least no visible reminder, but such is not always needed to 

bid us bear in mind that the summer is slipping away. The secret 
is in the air, before it assumes a visible or tangible form. 

This brilliant sun shone down on to a beautiful garden, still rich 
with summer glories, on to an old-fashioned house, by whose glass- 
roofed porch two women stood. The one a handsome matron with 
the youth that English matrons retain so long, a youth emphasised 
by the two stalwart boys who stood beside her, reflecting her beauty 
in their brown eyes and curly heads. 

The other—of the same age perhaps, though it was natural to 
exclaim “Is it possible ? ”—but circumstances and character alike seem 
sometimes to unite to render each step of the way difficult—or 
perhaps the one is the natural result of the other. Anyway,as Graeme 
Beresford stood facing Cecilia Stapleton, it was borne into her own 
mind, the immeasurable space, the innumerable years, that divided 
her from her contemporaries. 

“ Be advised,” Mrs. Stapleton was saying, “you can see quite 
enough of Hurst from the outside ; come for a walk with me and the 
boys; we shall probably meet Edward, and drive home with him.” 

And as the other woman shook her head, “ It is a sentimental 
pilgrimage,” Mrs. Stapleton added, “ and such journeys do no good.” 

“No, perhaps not.” But though the tone was wavering, the inten- 
tion evidently was not, for Mrs. Stapleton added, “Well, you were 
always obstinate—so au revoir.” 
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When she had spoken, and had noted with quick sympathy that 
her words had given an unintentional wound, she again paused, and 
laid her hand on the other’s arm, as if pleading for pardon ; then 
walked away down the drive: the smiles that had vanished for a 
moment, back at a word from little Ned, the glad personification of 
a life where duty harmonised with pleasure, forming as close an 
approach to happiness as this life is capable of. Graeme Beresford 
watched her for a moment as she turned away, though her thoughts 
were not with the vanishing figure ; for after a turn in the drive had 
hidden Mrs. Stapleton from view, she still remained looking over the 
green fields towards where, in the distance, was a view of the 
village. 

But at length, as if recalled to her original intention, “A _pilgrim- 
age,” she repeated slowly, as if weighing the words, “perhaps so. It 
is as good a word as any. And yet I don’t know; a pilgrimage, if to 
the buried past, generally involves some idea of profit for the future, 
of which in this case there is none.” 

But the slight satirical expression, the thought brought, vanished 
as she traced those past memories through the silent house. As she 
stood by the drawing-room window, looking thence across the green 
turf to the fields beyond, the long, low room, with its quaint ornaments 
and stiff old-fashioned furniture, was no longer to her still and silent 
as the grave. Shadowy forms occupied it. An elderly man sat by 
the fireside, his gloomy eyes following now the movements of the girl 
who flitted hither and thither making sunshine wherever she went. 

The girl She started—leaning forward a little as the action 
was reflected in a large old-fashioned mirror hung high on the wall 
opposite. The girl she had been watching had vanished ; her brown 
hair, the delicate colour on her cheeks, had been so real for a moment 
that there seemed no place in that past, of which this room had been the 
theatre, for this woman who stood here now. The dulled hair, which 
was turning grey so swiftly, the cheeks which had become so thin 
and white, and which had lost the delicate colour and soft curves 
which had once lent them beauty ; the eyes which had lost the 
brilliance and hope of youth, and were looking back, not forward. 
She wrung her thin hands together in a momentary passion over the 
past, which seemed to have buried everything, and moved away 
where the sad reflection should no longer meet her eyes. 

But it was of no avail. Go where she would, these ghostly foot- 
falls followed hers, these ghostly shadows chilled her with their 





presence. 
Up these shallow oak stairs where her light feet had so often led 
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her as a happy girl, when the dulness of the home in which she lived 
with the elderly couple—who for some bygone memory’s sake had 
adopted the orphan—prevailed little against the brightness of a 
nature that no trouble seemed to shadow. 

Such a happy nature, people said, and sighed or smiled, according 
to their dispositions. 

The dull, gloomy house even grew brighter for her presence. 

The very pictures on the staircase hung just as she remembered 
them ; had an enchanted slumber wrapped the house since she had 
left it? Up here, a few steps higher—this small narrow staircase 
led to it—yes, here was the room that had been hers. By this 
window, how many times had she leant watching the summer sun 
shining down on to the fair garden, and listening to the tinkling, 
rippling sound of the fountain below. Such happy hours, filled with 
irresponsible girlish dreams, which had all taken the form of happy 
prophecy. Downstairs it was often dull; Uncle George was apt to be 
cross if things went wrong in the house, and to blame Aunt Ellen, 
whether she were reasonably to blame or no, and she certainly had 
a way of bringing down a judgment on herself—but then Graeme 
Sefton was nearly always at hand with a light word to avert the im- 
pending storm. Nearly always. Sometimes of course she was up 
here, away from the storms that disturbed other people’s lives, living 
in a dream, where of course storms never came. 

She turned away from the window with a short, painful sigh. 
Turned away, and quitting the small room, wandered vaguely and 
indefinitely about from one dark corridor to another, seeking out first 
one spot rich with associations, then another. This small room opening 
into the garden had been the schoolroom; maps and globes and other 
symbols of learning were in it, giving it a bookwormish aspect still. 
And in this very chair how many lessons she had learnt, listened to 
how many lectures on what she had done, or left undone. Here by 
this window she had laughed over Jack Lyle’s stories on the rare 
occasions when he appeared at Hurst. Jack Lyle! Another shadow 
conjured up out of the past. ‘The gloom and dulness of the old house 
had affected the son, and he had revolted, openly revolted, saying that 
a life passed under its roof, bearing the present for the sake of the 
future, was not to be endured at any price. Far rather sacrifice that 
future, if need were. 

Words, angry words had followed. The father’s threats, the 
mother’s pleadings were alike of little avail. He had gone hither 
and thither, learning to appreciate, in the roughness of earning his 
own living, the comfort and luxury of Hurst, old Mr. Lyle fondly 
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hoped. Revelling in his liberty, so Graeme Sefton decided. Which 
was right, they did not learn because—— 

The memories of Jack were somewhat blurred and confused ; 
his coming and going in those past days had meant so little, com- 
pared with those of the friend who had been with him. 

The woman standing by the window of a sudden sank down on 
to the low chair beside it, covering her eyes with her hands, as if to 
shut out the picture. 

But there is no curtain close enough to veil the past. Standing 
beside her in this very window was, she knew, the man’s figure. Here 
by her side he stood if she looked up Was it only memory that 
conjured him up with such vividness? 

The slow ripple of the fountain, mingling with the thousand 
sounds of a summer day, the gentle stirring breeze, the scent of 
mignonette, and through it alla man’s voice, telling the story that 
harmonised so well with all the surroundings. 

Such a tender, well-told story !—the blue eyes that looked down 
into those uplifted to his reflected it, the wooing voice also. The 
woman in her black gown, sunk down in the low chair, her face 
hidden in her clasped hands, was listening to it again. Listening to 
the soft voice, forgetting acquired knowledge, striving to forget rather, 
letting past impressions for a brief moment hold sway. 

Only for a brief moment. 

Then she suddenly rose up with a sigh so quick, so painful, it 
might have been a moan, moved a few steps from where she had been 
seated, and with eyes from whence the calm had vanished, looked 
back to the spot whence those vanished tones had come. 

“T loved you,” she said slowly, lifting her hands with a despair- 
ing gesture. “I loved you, you knewit. You killed my love. Itis 
dead—dead—nothing but pain is left. Would that were dead too ! 
I wish I had never seen you—and since that is impossible, that I 
could forget you.” 

But as if the past still had power in this ghostly haunted chamber, 
her words had no charm to exorcise the shadowy presence. Standing 
where she had spoken, she saw that other woman rise as she had 
but now risen, to reflect the passion of the words to which she had 
listened, to give the promise which she, standing here, had now 
redeemed. Ten years ago! She moved away, those words in her 
ears, away out of this haunted room, though it was impossible, turn 
where she might, to go beyond the reach of the wooing voice, out of 
sight of those eyes that had promised so much. 

Now that he had spoken, his figure tall and slight was by her side 
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wherever she went. In dreams, or in reality, so had he trod the 
floors of the old house, ten years ago. Another voice now. Old 
Mr. Lyle’s lifted in stern anger. 

“If you marry him, Graeme, it is against my wish. I cannot 
prevent you, you are free to do as you will, but this is no longer your 
home from the moment you make up your mind. As James Beres- 
ford’s wife—his unhappy wife, as you will be—you do not return 
here. You can choose between us.” 

“T love him, he is more to me than my home.” The girl’s soft 
voice was quick and passionate. The old man’s slow tones followed, 
as thunder after lightning. 

“Gambler, spendthrift, he broke his father’s heart—he will break 
yours. You are warned, I can do nothing more but stand aside 
and let you go your own way.” 

It was that way the weary woman was retracing to-day step by step. 

These long ten years ; from the moment when she had chosen 
her life, casting in her lot with that of James Beresford, preferring 
exile and poverty by his side, to the home and tried affection that 
had borne her company so long. . Viewed from the hither side it 
had offered so much that her young passionate heart craved, that she 
had felt the gates were slowly opening that would admit her into 
paradise. Afterwards, so soon afterwards too, she came to think 
that it was only the fact of the shut gates that had conjured up the 
vision of paradise at all. And now she had trodden back all the 
painful steps, had lost all memory even of the love she had fancied 
so strong and true ; could not get farther back in memory than to 
those many bitter years she had known; years which had crushed 
the once buoyant spirit, and taught her—saddest teaching of all— 
to doubt what had seemed so good as to be well worthy of all 
sacrifice. 

In all these years in which she had been a wanderer, rarely had the 
memory of her forsaken home risen to tantalise her with doubts as 
to whether what she had gained had been worth such sacrifice. No, 
the needs of the moment had forbidden sentimental musings over 
the past ; but now, standing within these familiar walls, for the 
moment it was almost impossible to realise she had ever quitted 
them. So much had passed within them, that this narrow chamber 
seemed to have been the theatre of her life’s play. She found her- 
self watching the actors with a mixture of interest and cynicism, that 
any other well-played drawing-room comedy might have awakened 
in her. 

This passionate eager girl brought a smile to her lips—it was 
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marvellous to think anything was worth such purchase price. But it 
was paid nevertheless, paid with such good gold that there was a 
touch of pathos in the comedy. 

Here was Jack Lyle also, vaguely remembered, it was so long ago ; 
but here was he also with a word of warning, although James Beres- 
ford was his companion. 

“ Scarcely a friend, Graeme.” 

Yes, she remembered the voice, though the mirror of the past did 
not clearly reflect the features. 

“You are cowardly, you are not ashamed to speak of him like 
that, because he is not here to defend himself.” 

“No, no, Graeme. It is not so, only ‘ 

* Only what ?” 

‘Well, a man’s friend, we won’t quarrel over the word, is not 
always the best husband for a woman.” 

After all Jack. Lyle could do little, and mere words were of no 
avail. 

He had cut himself adrift also—any life was preferable to this 
dreary, vegetating existence; perhaps in his inmost heart he 
sympathised with the girl’s wish to free herself also. They would 
forgive her once the deed was done—“ they” represented his father 
and mother. She had been a daughter to them for so many years, 
had lived for years and years the life, of which momentary glimpses 
had decided him that it was not to be borne, and if she chose to 
seize this first chance of freeing herself—well, on her own head fall 
the result. And his own battle had to be fought at the same time, 
occupying all his strength and resources. 

He fought it, and passed away, trusting to Time, the Great 
Reconciler, to set things straight later on ; but so trusting, was blind 
in another direction. The great black cloud of death settled down 
over Hurst. . The bitterness and anger were all hushed in six months, 
but out of the cloud no forgiveness reached the two outlaws. 

The son had hurried back, repentant and grieved, to find only 
the empty house, which was now his own, awaiting him, and had 
shortly returned to his journeyings and distant huntings, after which 
his heart had craved in his boyhood. Free to come and go now;; it 
is only when we find the love is dead which built the prison in which 
we are detained, that we learn to sigh for the imprisonment. 

But the bold spirit of Jack Lyle was not one to waste itself in 
vain regrets. At the height of his youth and strength—everything 
within him calling him to the wild life he loved, the exploring 
expedition on which he was bound, ready to start—the quiet English 
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home, with its calm pleasures, had duties, and but little else to offer. 
“Get atenant for Hurst,” he wrote to his lawyer, “do what you 
can for me, I am sure you will ; it may be years before I return home 
again.” 

Scarcely a thought of Graeme came to him. 

She was away in some foreign country, he knew. Happy, of 
course. Jem Beresford was sure to be good to her. He was not 
that sort of a man, and marriage—so desperately in love as they 
were too—marriage had probably reformed him. And she had some 
little money of her own, he knew, but a letter on her behalf would 
perhaps be as well under the circumstances. So at the last moment 
another note reached Mr. Forbes, bidding him, should such necessity 
arise, do anything he could to help Mrs. Beresford. “You will 
remember her—Graeme Sefton; she married James Beresford, 
against my father’s wish, and, of course, she might be in trouble, and 
not know to whom to apply. She would naturally write to me, as 
we were brought up as brother and sister.” 

But the application was never made. No one knew the history of 
those ten years, but the woman recalling them now in the school- 
room at Hurst ; they were her own secret, and looking at the strong 
face, it was a secret, the looker-on would have decided, that would in 
all probability die with her. 

But sitting here alone reviewing the past, she was at liberty, 
should she so wish, to decide whether the ten years had been worth 
the price paid for them. 

The ten best years of her life, passionate love, faith, which 
believed no ill, and hope, which knew no doubts—all this in the one 
scale ; and in the other disillusion, vanished love, faith changed to 
doubt, and a heart, not broken indeed, inasmuch as it had ceased to 
care for him out yonder, whose latest act had been to leave her, 
nearly penniless in a foreign town, from which she had made her 
way across the sea, her one hope to reach England, and see at any 
cost those who had known her before. Her own small income was 
secured to her; on that she could live, but let it be amongst English 
faces, in the tiny world-forgotten village where those happy past 
days had been spent. 

“‘ He was never cruel to me,” she said slowly, rising and speaking 
aloud, as if to some of the many voiceless shadows about her. “He 
was just what you said—a gambler—there was no hope from the 
first.” 

She hid her face in her hands, shivering a little, for the Septem- 
ber sun had passed aside, and the room had grown cold. 
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“T would rather he had died or I , than that I should learn 
it now whenit is too late—that he is unworthy of all the love I gave him.” 


The lamps had been removed, the subdued light of shaded 
candles fell with soft red lights and shades on to flowers and fruit— 
purple grapes piled up on beautiful porcelain dishes, on to silver and 
glass, and on to Mrs. Stapleton’s blooming beauty, and rich dress. 

The Manor was a splendid place, and Cecilia Stapleton a very 
suitable chatelaine, her brilliance and beauty all the greater relief in 
contrast to the dark portraits of dead and gone Stapletons who dimly 
appeared in the gloomy background. 

Mrs. Beresford, a slender, black-clothed figure, watching them, 
found herself thinking of the last time she remembered seeing hus- 
band and wife together. The wife then had been Cecilia Dormer, 
the handsome, penniless daughter of the poor old vicar. 

‘I am sure Edward Stapleton admires Cissy,” she could recall 
her aunt’s gentle voice ; “it would be such a good match for her. I 
shall ask them to dine here.” 

“Tt would have been better if your match-making had begun 
earlier,” her husband had answered, with a look towards where 
Graeme Sefton worked. 

The words, the look, had brought the quick, angry blood into the 
girl’s cheeks, but she had not spoken. She had helped her aunt to 
arrange the dinner, had rejoiced with her when the badly-written 
short acceptance had been received from Mr. Stapleton, and Cecilia 
Dormer had looked in, to promise she would come. She had smiled 
scornfully to herself, as she listened to her aunt bidding the girl look 
her best because Mr. Stapleton would be there, and had felt angry 
with her friend, when she noted the crimson roses which matched 
her cheeks, fastened into the white dress, and into the thick twists of 
her black hair. Still more angry, when she noted the quick replies 
and laughing words, and eyes which smiled so readily ; eyes which 
surely saw the admiring looks that met her own. 

“He has ten thousand a year, and a beautiful place,” Graeme 
thought bitterly, as she went up to bed. “For his money any one 
will smile on him, any girl will marry him. I do not envy him, or 
her. Love is well worth it all.” 

To-night she looked at Cecilia Stapleton scarcely altered in the 
ten years, only in so far as the blooming girl had become a handsome 
matron, not an unnecessary line on the smooth cheeks, which were 
as rich and soft as they had been that other night. The eyes were 
as bright now as then, as she glanced across and smiled at her 
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husband, with the ready smile of perfect understanding and content. 
He, a little stouter, a little noisier, otherwise just the same, easily- 
pleased, good natured Edward Stapleton of old. Love is better 
worth having, she had said then, but to-night she doubted. Had she 
not bartered her all for love? and to-night she was fain to acknow- 
ledge it had been a sorry barter. What faint elusive mystery had she 
felt within her reach in those old days, which had given her that 
scorn of those who had accepted this world’s dross in lieu thereof ; 
and also that defiant determination to abide by her own choice at all 
hazards, feeling that, should she let it slip, it would be putting aside 
for ever the clue which her hands held? Almost she marvelled now, 
what it was she had expected to find. Was it indeed truth that this world 
has nothing but this faint intangible promise, luring with scented 
blossom, of which the fruit is to be found elsewhere? Then if so, 
a la guerre comme a la guerre. Better take the best the world has to 
offer, better die haunted with indefinite ideas of something better 
unwon, than live to acknowledge it is not worth the winning. 

“You are going to Ashford, to-morrow, I hear?” 

The vehemence of her thought had carried her so far away, that 
she started at Mr. Stapleton’s voice. “You will scarcely remember 
the Drummonds, I fancy. Well, you will see all the world, and especially 
his wife, there. It is sure to be a large party.” 

“It will certainly have nothing else to recommend it,’ Mrs. 
Stapleton interpolated. “Of all dull entertainments, commend me 
to the yearly one at the Drummonds’.” 

“TI need not go, I suppose?” 

“ How selfish men are! Well, this one will have the novelty for 
me of taking Graeme to it. It will be a splendid opportunity to 
show her the wives of the neighbours. By-the-by, though,” after a 
moment’s pause, “I should not wonder if Mr. Lyle were there.” 

“Sure to be,” assented her husband. “The fascinating widow lives 
too near to be left out.” 

“* My dear Ned,” said his wife with a scarcely perceptible warning 
glance in Mrs. Beresford’s direction, “ you are becoming a scandal- 
monger.” 

“Who is the widow ?”’ Mrs. Beresford questioned. 

“* Oh, she must be posted before she goes,” observed Mr. Stapleton. 
“It would never do to appear in public in such an untutored state.” 

“ Her name,” said Mrs. Stapleton, “is Madame d’Ivoy ; she is 
French by marriage, by birth—well, we are not quite sure ; it is that 
which makes her so delightfully interesting.” 

“On second thoughts, Cissy, I think I will go to-morrow.” 
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But Mrs. Stapleton was standing up previous to departure. “I 
shall go and enlighten Graeme myself,” she observed ; “she,” with 
some vagueness, “is a Horrid woman, and if I did not think it would 
drive him into marrying her, I would warn him myself, against her.” 

“ Well done, Cissy, your ‘hims’ and ‘hers’ are delightfully 
indistinct ; go and explain them to Mrs. Beresford, and saving Jack 
Lyle will give even a flavour to the garden party at Ashford.” 

But heedless of her husband’s words, Mrs. Stapleton continued 
her conversation, just where she had momentarily dropped it. 

“ She is a horrid woman,” she repeated, with additional emphasis, 
“and she has made up her mind to marry Mr. Lyle. Infatuated as 
he is though, I think he just retains enough sense to wish to avoid 
that, but he is always about with her.” 

**T did not know Jack was at home,” Mrs. Beresford interposed. 

““Not at home,” corrected Mrs. Stapleton ; “he is staying with 
the Curzons, and there he met fer. She lives at their gates, so it 
was not surprising.” 

“But why? Where has she come from?” 

“‘T am sure I don’t know, neither I should think does anyone 
else’; she has taken Elbank—you remember, a tiny cottage by the 
river—for a little country air, and my belief is, that had it not been 
for Mr. Lyle, we should have seen the last of her long ago. A very 
little country air would have sufficed her !” 

** And you think Jack will marry her?” 

“Think it,” repeated Mrs. Stapleton, standing still—she had 
been pacing up and down the room in her agitation—now she 
paused, clasping her hands in a tragic attitude. ‘Oh, I cannot ; 
Graeme, you must prevent him. If I seriously believed that she was 
going to live at Hurst, not half a mile from these gates, I should 
die!” 

Mrs. Beresford laughed aloud. A low musical laugh, which died 
away as swiftly as it came, but for a moment, amusement at her 
friend’s tragic face had chased the shadows from her own careworn 
heart. Her eyes were still smiling as, rising, she took Mrs, Stapleton’s 
hand in hers. 

“It is very serious, Cissy; I would not laugh for anything if I 
could help it. But we will see what can be done to prevent such an 
enormity. Tell me about Jack. It is so many years since I have 
seen him, that I have but a faint remembrance even of what he is like.” 

“He is very nice,” said Mrs. Stapleton explanatorily, “ and 
rather good-looking. Big and brown, you know,” rather vaguely, 
“and then he has been to such lots of places where no one else has 
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been, and done such interesting things—quite different from all the 
men about ; he very seldom comes here, I think this is the first time 
for about five years. But now he ought to settle down—there is his 
house waiting for him—he can always turn out the tenants—a wife, 
that is all he wants, and,” lowering her voice a little, “‘ there is Miss 
Curzon, the very wife for him—and yet he must needs spend his 
whole time philandering after Madame d’Ivoy.” 

“Tt does seem very aggravating.” 

But once again Graeme Beresford’s thoughts had taken a slight 
turn in the former direction. Here was another case in point. 
Would it not have been better if Jack Lyle had gone the accepted 
way of the world? Lived at Hurst, married a suitable wife in due 
course, and followed no false lights that had beckoned him out of 
the beaten track. Was it not possible that the world knew best, that 
the beaten track was safest as well as wisest to follow? Madame 
d’Ivoy might also be only another who had pursued her own way— 
like herself, like Jack Lyle ; in this narrow, sharp-tongued community 
it might well be so—perhaps in that very fact lay her charm for 
Jack Lyle ; but if it were so, did it not tend to show that for those 
whose duties lie in a narrow circle—as for those whose duties do 
not—-it is as well not to let the eyes, or the thoughts, range beyond 
that narrow focus ? 


CHAPTER II. 


The years with soundless feet and sounding wings, 
Passing, we hear them not ; but past, 
The clamour of them thrills us, 


, 


AFTER all Mr. Stapleton would not go to Ashford, and the two 
women drove alone through the warm September afternoon, by golden 
cornfields, and between high hedges where the sun was ripening the 
berries and reddening the leaves. 

It was so still, so beautiful, so utterly unlike anything she had 
known for years, that a shadow of its richness and beauty fell on 
Graeme Beresford’s troubled heart, for the moment lulling it with a 
vague sentiment, that life with her having reached its consummation, 
was of necessity calm and rich, with the brooding peace of approach- 
ing harvest ; whereas, when she thought of it, it was as if all the seed 
planted with such passion of tears and glow of summer sun, had 
brought forth nothing but tares. 
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But for the moment she was almost happy. Her companion did 
her good ; her ready smiles, her quick words, her swift passing criti- 
cisms on her neighbours, and through all the rapid changes, the ever- 
present consciousness that life had dealt fairly and roundly by her, 
leaving her no reasonable wish ungratified, was a delight ;—it was so 
different—she sighed, and Mrs. Stapleton turned towards her at 
once. 

“We are very nearly there now, but you must not waste your 
sighs on this side of the gates; you will need all those you have in 
reserve before we get out again. It won’t rain,” she resumed, after 
a minute’s pause, and observation of the unclouded blue above. 
“Generally it does, in which case it is worse, because we have to 
sit indoors.” 

“You make me very nervous ; what are we expected to do?” 

“Nothing. But that I don’t mind so much-~and I wrong them ; 
there are tennis and croquet for those who like such things, but it is 
the atmosphere of dulness I complain of; of asking us, not to 
amuse themselves, and certainly not to amuse us, but purely as a duty, 
which fact they seem to impress upon us. Here we are,” as after a 
long dark avenue the carriage drove up in front of a low house, on 
the steps of which stood an elderly man and woman, welcoming a 
large party that had preceded them. 

“Why,” observed Mrs. Stapleton, in the pause that ensued, “ why, 
I wonder, should they imagine that anything that so visibly bores 
them, should amuse us? You have only to look at their faces to 
see what they feel. The daughter at least is young enough to be 
taught to smile.” 

There certainly was a want of liveliness about the proceedings, 
Graeme owned to herself later on, as, wandering about amongst the 
gardens, with her companion, Miss Drummond, she listened to her 
remarks about the society of the neighbourhood, the concerts, and 
the winter balls. She strove to listen and bring in her assents at the 
right moment, but she was constantly aware that her attention was 
wandering. If she really decided, as she had first intended, to 
settle down in this neighbourhood, it must be in solitude. Tospend 
her days as this woman did, or spoke as if she did, would be a 
penance worse than the one she had escaped. 

For the moment, realising the drawbacks to country life, her 
thoughts turned towards London—but London on a minute income, 
where every penny would have to be considered, and where journeys 
from home would of necessity be a difficulty, was the reverse of the 
medal, which made her return to her ideal of a cottage in the country 
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where she was known, and for old times’ sake would be spared words 
that would pain her, questions that would stab her in the asking. 

“Would you like to sit down?” 

In their wanderings they had reached a tennis lawn, on which a 
very feeble game was being contested. One couple, a much befrilled 
young lady, whose costume was most unadapted to the amount of 
activity required of her by a partner, who seemed to give the moral 
support of his presence—and that was all. And opposite them a singu- 
larly agile, long-legged, long-armed clergyman, who, in his black coat, 
which flew hither and thither as he ran, bore a resemblance to some 
strange foreign bird. 

Mrs. Beresford took the offered seat, and for a few moments 
watched the game as steadily as if mesmerised, so odd was the effect 
upon the looker-on. 

She was glad that good fortune had led her to this corner—to 
see anything so laughable was refreshing. 

But to her companion it did not appeal. Her little remarks fell 
with the same dull regularity. “ Mr. Smith plays very well ; of course 
much better when he is in his flannels, but he did not like to appear 
like that to-day, with so many people here. ‘The girl playing against 
him is a very good player also ; she is Miss Curzon.” 

The name roused her companion, and now she watched the game 
with fresh interest. So that was the girl who would make such a 
suitable wife for Jack Lyle, if only Yes, she was nice-looking, 
or more truthfully, would be, if she were not so hot and flushed with 
her exertions under this blazing sun. But even at this disadvantage, 
she had a pleasant, good-tempered, white and pink face, pretty brown 
hair, now lying in little soft damp curls on her forehead, under the 
shadow of her sailor hat. Yes, yes, a nice honest English girl, who 
would settle down into one of England’s many worthy wives and 
mothers, and who would spend all the superabundant energy with 
which she was endowed, and which now found a vent in tennis and 
rowing, in the management of her home and the care of her 
nursery. 

Her eyes shifted from the players, for the moment attracted by 
some fresh observers, who had also paused to watch the game. 
Paused just opposite, so that they were very distinctly visible. A 
woman—it was the woman whom she found herself watching with 
momentarily heightened interest ; a woman hovering on the verge of 
the dividing line, to overstep which separates from youth, a woman 
who had not hesitated to call every appliance of art to help her in 
the concealment of the fact. 
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But even without such aid, it was easy to be seen she had been 
a handsome woman, and was still a noticeable one. The lower part 
of the face was not as refined as the upper ; the dark, arched eye- 
brows and square forehead were of a higher type than the mouth, 
which was a little coarse and hard, and the eyes though large and 
brilliant, were not quite pleasing in their expression. At least so 
thought Graeme Beresford, as with more animation she turned to her 
companion to ask the name of the new-comer. 

“Madame d’Ivoy,’”’ Miss Drummond answered, and as she 
added nothing further, 

‘She is a stranger,” Graeme said tentatively. “I have never 
seen her before.” 

“She has taken Elbank for the summer, and has come to-day 
with the Curzons, who, you will remember, live close at hand.” 

She made no further comment, and Graeme felt a sudden warm- 
ing of the heart towards her for her reticence. 

Dull and prosy as she is, she is a lady. She does not like 
Madame d’Ivoy—disapproves of her probably—but she is her guest, 
so she will not say anything. 

And she strove to help her in her efforts at suitable conversation, 
ceasing to criticise, feeling how difficult it must of necessity be, when 
there was sc little in common between them. 

But all the time her thoughts, as well as her looks, were with the 
black-browed woman opposite, whose voice reached her ears, as she 
exchanged words and witticisms with those about her. 

She did not echo Cecilia Stapleton’s words now that she had seen 
her. With her wider, sadder experience, it was no secret to her 
what Mr. Lyle saw to admire in her. Individually she scarcely 
remembered him, but in the woman before her she recognised one 
of a type whose charms and powers she did not underrate. 

“A woman like that, and of that age,” she thought, “ when she 
is in earnest, is very dangerous.” She smiled at the word and 
replaced it by “irresistible.” And almost unconsciously her eyes 
turned from her to Miss Curzon. The charms of the girl, her 
brightness and youth and innocence, seemed to her but a feeble 
antidote to the other, who had learnt the value of every look and 
smile. 

The play was being played ; even as she watched, a tall, bronzed 
man whom she had instinctively recognised as Mr. Lyle, had joined 
the little circle, and the tennis at an end, he was congratulating Miss 
Curzon on the good fight she had made. Graeme watching them, 
noted something in the girl’s face which told her she was listening 
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with pleasure, saw something in the man’s which told her that, 
well-trained and careful as his words were, his eyes were watch- 
ing for some sign from the other woman, standing within such a 
short distance, conversing so brilliantly with those around. 

And the sign came ; a moment later some word so short as to be 
a command, some movement holding a gesture of command also, 
which he obeyed—and after a slight hesitation, so slight as to be 
scarcely worthy of the name, he left the girl’s side, and followed 
Madame d’Ivoy, who had turned down a solitary path, near which she 
had been standing. 

“He does not quite like the publicity of the affiche,” Graeme 
thought with a smile, half sad—‘“‘he is at any rate doubtful, which is 
always something.” 

But the actors having moved away, she was glad when a few 
moments later Miss Drummond proposed that they should continue 
their walk ; and when she furthermore added that she thought she 
ought to return and see if her mother wanted help, Mrs. Beresford, 
who found her own thoughts and the attitude of a spectator the 
most amusing, proposed that she should remain in a dainty little 
summer-house, from which there was a view, not too close at hand, 
of a very uninteresting game of croquet. It was not much, she felt, 
but it was better than returning to the conversation of Mrs. 
Drummond, which she felt was what was held in reserve. 

Left alone, she watched the players certainly, but it was with 
languid interest ; her thoughts were all centred on the “comédie 
humaine ” which had so lately passed under her eyes. 

It was with scarcely a pause of wonder as to who the speakers 
might be, that a few minutes later she recognised the fact that two 
passers-by were holding a conversation in the narrow path at the 
back of the summer-house, a conversation of which the very slightest 
inflection of the voice reached her through the slender partition. 

The woman’s voice—she would have known it anywhere—hard 
and slightly raised, as if in defiance of the world’s remarks, or again, 
as of one accustomed to have her words listened to. 

‘So that was Mrs. Beresford ?” 

** So I imagine.” 

“You looked at her long enough to make sure.” 

“Did I? Well, I suppose I was trying to do so.” Then, after a 
pause, he added meditatively : “ She used to be a very good-looking 
girl.” 

At the man’s reflective words Graeme Beresford started up, with 
a sudden wild longing to rush out and stop the discussion, only 
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realising the futility of the thought when she stood up in the little 
summer-house to sink down again immediately, and think what her 
appearance would entail,“as the woman’s voice followed: “ Nous 
avons changé tout cela.” 

The man, apparently unheeding, continued his own reflections. 

“She had such a pretty colour. That is the chief thing I 
remember about her.” 

“ Well, mon cher, if you have any influence with her, you had 
better advise her not to wear black. The colour having gone, black 
kills her.” 

There was subtle irritation in Graeme’s heart at hearing herself 
thus discussed, though the question of herself and her looks had, as 
far as she knew, long ceased to affect her. Life bore such a different 
meaning to her than it did to those women to whom these matters 
signified—but this woman’s words seemed to carry a wounding power 
as—* Or perhaps it would be kinder,” she added slowly after a pause, 
“if you recommended her to replace it—the colour, I mean.” 

“ Ah, no,” the man replied, “it is always safer to leave well 
alone.” 

A little hard laugh followed, and then : “ But in this case, you 
see, it is leaving #// alone! Where is her husband?” Madame 
d’Ivoy asked next, as no comment followed her words. 

“T am not very sure, but I think I am echoing the wishes of the 
community when I add that it would be as well if he were to stay 
there, wherever it is.” 

“ Ah,” with slow pointedness, “these deserted wives always find 
champions in other men.” 

It seemed to Graeme that all the passion and pain of her life 
would burst from her in a cry of anguish, and yet she paused breath- 
less, awaiting the man’s answer. It followed the woman’s words so 
pregnant with cruel meaning, almost as unpointedly as if it had been 
of the weather he spoke. ) 

“TI do not think Mrs. Beresford comes into the category of a 
deserted wife.” No further comment. And when he spoke again, 
it was about something indifferent. 

There was no reply, and when Madame d’Ivoy next spoke the 
tones of her voice had changed. 

“There is that fool young Curzon coming; that means I must 
go, his mother is driving me home. You will come to-night?” The 
voice had sunk low, almost to a whisper. Graeme could easily 
imagine the pleading was reflected in the eyes, that lingered in the 
tones of the voice. “ Come any time——” 
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“Tt cannot be till late,” the man interposed, “ but I might walk 
down after dinner.” 

“ Ves, that will do,” softly, “and we will have music. I will sing 
to you.” 

Then, before there was an answer, Mr. Curzon had joined them 
with his mother’s apologies, ‘‘ but she was obliged to leave early, and 
was Madame ready ?” 

“ Yes,” Madame with ready smiles and words turned to the new- 
comer, but before she departed with him, she turned her head for 
a parting word to the man she was leaving. 

“You will not fail me to-night ?” 

“You know I shall not,” he answered, almost as low as she had 
spoken. 

In the silence that followed Graeme Beresford rose, and moved 
hastily to the door, intent only upon escape, and reappearance in 
such a manner as to excite no suspicion as to where she had been 
this last quarter of an hour. 

No one meeting her now would have accused her of over-paleness, 
the colour burnt in her cheeks until it scorched her; it seemed 
to her she would never lose this consciousness of painful, girlish 
blushing. 

And after all, he had not followed his companions. Her first 
hasty steps brought her face to face with him, as he sauntered slowly 
down the little path. 

** Graeme !” 

No thought now of watching and catching a likeness. This was 
not the white, weary woman in whose face he had striven to catch a 
glimpse of the girl he remembered, but the girl herself, as he had so 
often seen her in those days that were gone. 

“Graeme,” he repeated, and then realising what the reddening 
cheeks and troubled eyes meant : “ you have heard,” he began, almost 
instinctively, once more turning with her into the shelter of the little 
house, and taking her hand in his. “ I have been wishing to find you, 
but this is a most unpropitious beginning.” He smiled a little, 
striving to remember what she might have heard, drawing her gently 
down to a seat by his side. 

“Tt does not matter, after all,” she said ; the red was fading a 
little, she was growing calmer. “ It was my usual ill-luck, I suppose. 
I am astranger, and therefore open to criticism. I know it, of course ; 
everyone is at liberty to wonder over me.” 

“Except me. Surely we stand in an unwondering position 
towards each other?” She turned her head and looked at him, at 
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his kind brown eyes, which she had thought she had forgotten till 
she saw them again, and with a sudden gesture of tenderness she laid 
her hand on his coat sleeve. 

“Tam so glad to see you again. Ido not want my youth back, 
it was a very troublesome time ; but what was best in it all comes 
back to me, at the sight of you.” 

“ Oh, it does not do to talk about your youth as if it were out of 
sight. I don’t acknowledge mine is over yet, though I am several 
years older than you.” 

‘‘ You are different,” she said gently, and then added, to banish 
any shadow of sadness her words might hold, “you see, I had a 
colour !” 

“ Well, I am sure it was there just now; in fact,” looking down at 
her, “ there is a very fair imitation of it still.” 

Then they both laughed, and became aware the next moment 
that Mrs. Stapleton had joined them. 

“ T think it is time we made our adieux, Graeme. I would have 
suggested it before,” she added to Mr. Lyle, “only that I heard you 
and Graeme had met for the first time for ten years, in a summer- 
house, and it seemed unkind to interrupt you.” 

“ Well, we will leave all the rest to say next time—when will that 
be?” 

“ Will you come and stay with us?” Mrs. Stapleton asked with 
suspicious haste. “Of course you will; but when? To-day? To- 
morrow? Say when.” 

“ Not to-day, I fear, nor to-morrow. Though, after all,” with 
momentary decision, “why not? Yes, it is very kind of you, I shall 
be delighted.” 

“Then au revoir. To tell you the truth, I did not mean to go 
quite so early, but if you had seen the look of joy on the faces of our 
host and hostess when the Curzons said good-bye, you would have 
done just what I did.” 

* And that was—— ?” 

* Look for Graeme, so as to go and do likewise.” 

“ Well, I wish you the same reward,” he said, and smiled. 

“* After we have gone, Mr. Lyle, you will slowly discover that is 
one of the things you would rather have left unsaid.” 

“ Then pray, consider it unsaid.” 

But as they drove away, Mrs. Stapleton ceased not to congratulate 
herself and Mrs. Beresford on the good luck that had brought them 
there that afternoon. 

“Old associations first of all, Graeme, will have some influence, 
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The great thing is to get him away from her. Let us amuse him in 
some other way. He cannot be lost to all sense of what is 
becoming !” 

“ Scarcely,” Graeme assented. 

“ Shall we ask Dora Curzon to stay with us ?” was Mrs. Stapleton’s 
next suggestion. 

But Graeme’s opinion was that it would not be wise. 

“Don’t frighten him with counter plans, my dear Cissy, which 
he will undoubtedly see through, and then all your fine schemes wilil 
come to naught.” 

“Yes, he would then marry her twice over to annoy us.” 

And with this vivid view of the possible horrors of the situation, 
Mrs. Stapleton remained reviewing the position in silence. 

But Graeme did not smile. With a great leap her mind had 
skipped these ten years, and had gone back to the past. Old 
associations were with her also reviving, a reflection of Cecilia 
Stapleton’s longing to save him from the power of this woman, under 
whose influence he seemed so willing to place himself. 

‘Ts it, I wonder, because her hard words hurt me? But no, I 
am sure it is not. It is for his own sake. I should like him to be 
happy, and this would not make him so.” 

On the promised day Mr. Lyle arrived. 

“Contrary to my expectations,” Mrs. Stapleton averred. “I 
quite expected a polite excuse after he had had time to consider ; 
but perhaps he has recognised himself as a drowning man, and is 
looking on me as a rope.” 

“You are a very kindly-intentioned rope,” Graeme said in 
answer, “but when people choose drowning, they are not always 
very grateful to their would-be deliverer.” 

“ Ah, well, let us hope,” said Mrs. Stapleton shrewdly, “that he 
never recognised his danger till he saw my frantic efforts to save him.” 

And as the days passed, and Mr. Lyle seemed quite content to 
linger on and amuse himself at the Manor, Mrs. Stapleton grew more 
and more hopeful ; indeed, the name of Madame d’Ivoy had almost 
ceased to be a note of alarm, so utterly had her personality faded in 
the absence of anything to recall her to remembrance. 

It was, therefore, with something of the unpleasant force of a 
blow that she heard Mr. Lyle discussing one morning after breakfast 
which day he should call on Madame d’Ivoy and the Curzons, with 
careful elaboration, and a slightly conscious point to his words, as if 
determined that his listeners should realise there was no secrecy 


about his movements. Graeme Beresford, idling in the window, 
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was perfectly conscious of the tone, perfectly conscious also of the 
quick glance shot in her direction from under Mrs. Stapleton’s long 
lashes, but she did not turn her head, so fearful was she of betraying 
anything that might serve to embarrass either the man or the woman. 
Perhaps the momentary strain quickened her heartbeats—she was 
aware of the colour that rose in her thin cheeks, but it faded, 
fortunately, as quickly as it had come. 

She was as unmoved, as pale as usual, when she turned and 
added her word to the discussion. 

“One day,” she began, saying the first words that occurred to 
her, “ you have promised to go with me to Hurst.” 

“ Well, let it be to-day. ‘To-morrow will do for my visits. The 
fine weather may go any time, and it is a pity not to renew our 
childhood in sunshine.” 

After lunch they started for Hurst. It was but a short walk, and 
a pleasant one on this lovely day, and for the moment all fear of a 
revival of the sad memories which had troubled her when last she 
visited it, were swallowed up in Cissy Stapleton’s last words. 

“Warn him, Graeme ; now is your chance, don’t let it slip. You 
really must say something before he ventures into the lion’s den. It 
is so deceitful,” she added, “ the way he has never mentioned her.” 

“Well, my dear,’ her husband interposed, “you have not en- 
couraged him. Now, to me——” 

“ Has he spoken to you, and you never told me?” 

There was breathless indignation in Mrs. Stapleton’s voice. Even 
Graeme looked up with interest and expectation. 

“Spoken to me?” repeated Mr. Stapleton ; “of course he has. 
Why, do you suppose that I should lose the chance of hearing all 
there is to be heard about the most fascinating woman in the 
neighbourhood, especially,” with a twinkle in his eyes, “as I am not 
allowed to ask her here?” 

“But what does he say of her?” queried his wife, heedless of 


the last words. 
“What more could he say? Fascinating, charming—why, that 


includes everything.” 
“Oh, if that is all——! ” began Mrs. Stapleton contemptuously. 
“ All, my dear Cissy ; it seems to me a great deal. Now, I 
propose that you ask her here, and then you can judge for yourself.” 
But this simple adjustment of the difficulty did nét please Mrs, 
Stapleton. Her emphatic warning words haunted Graeme Beresford 
all the way to Hurst. Somehow, however, the opportunity to profit 
by the hint they contained, and, on the strength of former associations, 
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to venture on a warning as to the future, did not seem easy. Indeed, 
as time passed, she ceased to think of it. For the moment, treading 
these pleasant, sunshiny paths by the side of this man, the past was 
stronger than the present reality. He himself, who had at the first 
meeting been scarcely remembered, had now taken his place amongst 
the other memories. It was almost as if that past were written in 
invisible ink, and that as time went on, his voice, his gestures, his 
very turns of speech were familiarising her with the slowly reappear- 
ing vanished writing. The tenants were away ; there was only an 
old woman as caretaker ; they were free therefore to wander where 
they would. 

“It looks so temptingly quiet and restful,” he said, as they stood 
on the lawn regarding the house, “that I feel almost inclined to settle 
down in it.” 

As she made no immediate rejoinder, “ You don’t think I should 
stay long?” he added, with a slight laugh. 

“*Why not?” she said quietly. ‘‘ Even you, I should think, have 
had wandering enough. Have you enjoyed it?” she added quickly, 
coming a step nearer tohim. “Tell me that ; I have often wished 
to ask you. What you gained, was it worth what you lost ?” 

The red flushed in her cheeks as she leant nearer to him in 
momentary earnestness, under the shadow of her black velvet hat, 
the soft grey eyes looked into his, with appealing earnestness. 

He paused a moment before answering, and then spoke as if not 
saying what he had first intended. 

“Yes, yes, I could not have lived happily here—probably never 
shall do so. You understand me well enough to know that I like 
nothing for long. Change, travel, excitement, adventure—I live on 
those, and they have sufficed me very well.” 

“ Really sufficed?” There was still a thrill of anxiety in her 
voice. 

“Well, I suppose that it was a case of the round hole and the 
appropriate peg.” 

“ But it was not so to start with ; you made the hole for your- 
self.” 

Something in her voice, her look, arrested his attention, and 
showed him the thought that was in her mind. Had she not also 
attempted some such adjustment of circumstances for herself, and 
with what success? Her next words were a reflection of them. 

“ But, of course, with you it was different. You made it all ”— 
vaguely, stretching out her hands—“ for yourself. That is so much 
surer than trusting to some one else.” 
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Again a sudden wave of compassion swept over him, but it was a 
difficult subject to meddle with in words ; he took her hand in his, 
holding it in a kind, strong clasp, which spoke of the sympathy that 
possessed him. And when she next spoke, her voice had lost the 
faint ring of bitterness, and was calm and even. 

“ Of course, you were a strong man, and could cut the hole to 
your liking. Now with us it is different ; if we do escape from one, 
we can only take refuge in the next.” 

“Tell me about your next. Have you settled on London or 
country ?” ; 

And thus discussing the future, her thoughts again were quit of 
the past, and seen in the company of this man, who carried about 
with him such an air of strong self-reliance and unfailing health and 
strength, these glimpses into the chambers of the past had nothing 
about them that was disturbing. It was singular, but even in the 
schoolroom, where so short atime before she had recognised the 
agony of her soul—the room where out of all the shadows, that one 
that had been her fate had appeared and laid his claiming hand 
upon her—even there, no returning darkness awaited her. She was 
free from the past, as she stood by Jack Lyle’s side, looking out on 
to the tiny fountain which rose and fell in the autumn sunshine, 
with its faint, monotonous splash. 

For the moment her heart was at peace with all the world, and 
when: later they slowly mounted the stairs, and entered the long 
room overhead lined with pictures, which had been the play-room of 
their childhood, her step was almost as free as it had been then. 

There was a reflected light in her eyes, as she threw open the 
window, letting stream in the bright afternoon sun, and the rich glow 
tingeing her cheeks with colour, the faint breeze ruffling her hair, she 
brought back very distinctly to the man watching her the girl he 
remembered. 

And he was glad to note it ; his kind, tender heart was hurt at the 
thought of the evil days that had befallen her. It seemed cruel that 
he, with so much, could yet do so little for her. The strength that had 
stood him in such good stead often, the untiring, unflagging energy 
which had helped him to carve, against such adverse circumstances, 
the pleasant places into which his feet had strayed, were all alike 
of no avail here. 

He moved restlessly about, glancing at the pictures on the walls, 
whilst Graeme in a dream, which took small note of time, leant out 
of the window, watching the purple clematis, and white puffs of 
traveller’s joy, climbing about the summer-house in the garden below. 
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At last her own name attracted her attention, and at the sound 
she started, and looked round. 

“See how my search is rewarded, Graeme. I have found an 
outward and visible sign of my youth, I declare,” moving a step 
nearer, a somewhat dishevelled shuttlecock in his hand. ‘I declare 
it is impossible to believe in the gap of time ! ” 

“It is undoubtedly the same,” Graeme assented, examining the 
relic ; “the feathers are as rare as they were then.” 

“ Let us seize the opportunity, and see if your hand has lost its 
cunning.” 

She was smiling now, there was no doubt of it, and a minute 
later the unusual exertion—for a good deal was needed, the shuttle- 
cock not being as buoyant as might have been desired—brought 
back the colour into her cheeks. 

Standing thus with uplifted eyes, so quick and light in her move- 
ments, it was no longer a vague reminder-of the girl who had played 
with him years ago, but the girl herself. But not for long. Of a 
sudden, his strong steady stroke was unreturned, the heavy dis- 
membered shuttlecock fell between them, and with quick uneven 
steps she had moved away, and a second later had thrown herself into 
a chair and burst into passionate tears. 

“Graeme!” Grieved and bewildered, Jack Lyle followed her, 
kneeling by her side, striving to take her hands in his. ‘ What is it? 
Tell me.” 

“Nothing,” she said steadily, striving to brush the tears away. 
“Nothing—only it is stupid to forget, even for a moment, that 
youth and happiness are over and done with. I had forgotten it.” 

There was the bitter ring in her voice he had learnt to know, but 
what answer or denial was there left to make? 

“ You are too young,” he said, stroking her hand kindly, “to say 
that. One unhappiness,” he began—but he faltered, such a speech 
was impossible to finish. 

** One unhappiness such as mine,” she answered quietly, “ involves 
the whole of one’s life—indeed,” with sudden added decision, “it is 
one’s life—there is nothing else.” 

He rose to his feet in silence, loosing her hands, and stood a 
moment by her side, as if in doubt as to what word of comfort he 
could say. Finally, he only laid his hand gently on the soft hair, 
then moved away. Away, anywhere beyond this room, where this 
woman sat, whose trouble he could not lighten, the bitterness of 
which he could feel hardening what once had been loving and 
tender, yet a bitterness for which he had no reproving or helpful 
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words, and with him went the shadowy consciousness that with 
careless eyes he had watched the sowing, heedless of what the result 
might be, and that now he was at hand to share the bitter harvesting. 

Left to herself, the passionate sobs ceased ; unheeding of her wet 
eyelashes and the teardrops still on her cheeks, she rose and paced the 
room, vexed at having been betrayed into such unusual emotion, still 
more vexed at the original forgetfulness that had led to sucha painful 
awakening. By that moment’s forgetfulness, this afternoon, which 
was to have been so happy and peaceful, had been converted into a 
fresh source of pain, not to herself only, but to one who had striven to 
help and comfort her. “So kind.” Yes, that was her old memory 
of him, though the kindness of the one had been forgotten all these 
years in the passion that had been awakened by the other. And it 
seemed that the kindness had been better worth having than the 
love. 

“Now,” standing still, “that I know that of the one there is 
nothing left—that of all the anguish and happiness I have known 
through Aim there is nothing left but this,” clasping her hands, “ that 
I trust we may meet no more. Whilst for the other, it is just the 
same—all these years have scarcely left a gap. It is only love,” a 
little bitterly, “‘that makes you suffer.” 

The harsh thought seemed to dry her tears ; she rose and walked 
towards where in a distant corner hung a small picture, and there she 
paused, gazing with serious eyes into the boyish face that looked 
down at her. 

And standing thus, it was difficult to remember the wide lapse of 
time between the days when this boy had smiled upon her and com- 
forted her in her childish troubles—and this afternoon when those 
other eyes had looked so tenderly into hers. ‘‘With some,” she thought, 
**life seems to pass over their heads leaving no recording mark. He 
is, in all but years, the boy I remember ten years ago.” 

But the kind touch of his hands lingered in her memory, the 
tenderness of his eyes and voice, and some reflective thought brought 
back Cecilia Stapleton’s words at the very moment she turned and 
found him again by her side. 

“You are going to Elbank?” she said, uttering the first words 
that occurred to her, speaking injudiciously, as she recognised a 
moment later, when she had time to wonder what it would be well to 
add to them—hard experience prompting memories of the evil that 
might accrue on an impetus given in the wrong direction. Her 
very anxiety, she felt, had led her into being unwise. But there was 
nothing to make her anxious in his immediate reply. 
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“No, I have remembered we dine at Edgbaston on Thursday, 
and we are very likely to meet Madame d’Ivoy there. You are 
going, are you not ?” 

“ Yes, I promised Cecilia.” She was conscious of a sensation of 
relief, and some instinct made her turn her eyes away, lest he should 
note it also ; but at his next words it had vanished, and the doubt 
and trouble had returned. “And after all, if I miss a formal good- 
bye, I shall see her, I suppose, in a few days in town.” 

He looked straight at her as he spoke. Had she so chosen she 
might have accepted the words as a challenge, and, answering them, 
have said something which might have opened the way for the 
warning that was so near her heart, but it all alike seemed im- 
possible. She turned away in silence, and picking up her hat, 
smoothed her ruffled hair with a thin hand that trembled a little, 
conscious all the time that he was watching her, as if expecting some 
answer or comment on his words. But what would it avail? What 
had availed in her own case all the warnings that had followed her 
down the dark road she had chosen? Why should it be different 
here? 

Turning away from the gallery, from which the sun had departed, 
it seemed to her, as she stood by her silent companion’s side, that 
she would have given many years of her seemingly useless life, to 
save him from the future that was Juring him on with such false 
lights, to what would assuredly prove such a bitter awakening. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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PITY THE POOR PITMAN. 


By THE LATE CHARLES Reape, D.C.L. 


™O those who take books for true pictures of the big world, life 

. is a thing of camps and courts, parliaments and politics, dancing, 
church-going, hair-splitting, love-making, &c. 

Dreams ! 

To the vast majority of the human race life is a mere daily and 
hourly struggle for food, clothing, and fuel. 

Therefore the worker who produces any one of these vital things 
is a humble benefactor of mankind ; the more so that he always 
produces cheap, if you compare the price he takes with the price 
people pay for his product. (It is the middle-men that bleed 
creation. ) 

High among these humble benefactors of our race stand poor 
Hodge, poor Jack, and the poor pitman, if every man had his due. 

The pitmen have two special titles to the gratitude of the British 
nation : 

1st. Their product is of infinite value. 

2nd. Their labour is dismal, unnatural, unwholesome, and 
dangerous. 


THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCT. 


Man is a tender animal, and cannot live in most parts of the earth 
without artificial heat ; man is a cooking animal, and his meat, meal, 
and vegetables poison him raw; uncooked “murphies” would 
extinguish Paddy in a week. Now coal is cheap fuel, warms the man, 
cooks the meal, contains gas; so it not only warms our houses, but 
lights our streets, expedites traffic at night, and so saves a nation’s 
time—and diminishes crime, for Crime is Darkness’s daughter. 

Coal is the foundation of our national importance. Small in 
territory, we are great, not by our brave little bit of an army, nor our 
raw militia, nor our powerful fleet, but by our trading ships, our 
machines, and our coal. Of these the greatest is coal. Our machines 
do the work of five hundred million hands ; but how are these machines 
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made and worked? They issue from coal-fed furnaces, and the 
power-machines that drive them were coal-made and are coal-fed. 
Besides, any country in Europe can imitate our machines, but not 
our coal-beds. Those vast relics of a scorching world man never 
footed are Nature’s dowry to Britain, and without them we should 
be a second-rate power in no time. 


THE CRUEL CONDITIONS OF A PITMAN’S LABOUR. 


Productive labour, as a rule, cheers the workman on by the sight 
of its own progress: his material or product grows or improves under 
his eye. But this poor wretch only undoes Nature’s work, and that 
in the dark. 

He is out of the sun ; he works in a living tomb—less fortunate in 
one thing than the dead, for they do not feel their grave. Not one 
blessed ray from heaven warms his body nor exhilarates and animates 
his labour. The seasons bring him no change ; his summer is winter 
and his day is night. 

As if these dire calamities of labour were not enough, Liliputian 
torments beset him, led by two subtle chiefs, Reek and Dust. Here, 
in the sunlit world, what a fuss about a little smoke in a single room, 
and once in a way! There, in the pitman’s workshop and torture- 
shop, he is often half choked with it. Here, if a little dust gets in 
our eye, what acoil! ‘There the poor workman is constantly blinded 
and smarting—hair, eyes, nostrils, all filled with coal-dust. 

Read the various torments of Hell that Virgil has imagined, and 
then compare them calmly with the misery of a coal-hewer. He lies 
on his back in a hole, picking painfully upwards at a rock of coal, and 
imbibing its filthy, subtle dust, with hair, eyes, nostrils, and mouth 
stung, blinded, Aoisoned ; for dissect him when his violent death has 
cut short his blackened existence, and you find his very air-passages 
blackened, in spite of Nature’s remarkable precautions to keep filth 
out of the lungs. 

Who would not rather be Theseus, Sisyphus, or even Tantalus ? 

To be sure the pitman visits the earth every day—and earth must 
be heaven to Aim, poor devil! 

But here his unjust, unrelenting fate pursues him still. He is 
killed ten times more than other labourers. His pit is a slaughter- 
house, and in it he is killed a dozen ways. He is killed going to his 
slaughter-house, though a sheep is not, and he is killed coming out 
of it. 
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THE MEXICAN MESSIAH. 


HERE are few more puzzling characters to be found in the 
pages of history than Quetzatcoatl, the wandering stranger 
whom the early Mexicans adopted as the air-god of their mythology. 
That he was a real personage—that he was a white man from this 
side of the Atlantic, who lived and taught in Mexico centuries before 
Columbus was born—that what he taught was Christianity and 
Christian manners and morals—all these are plausible inferences 
from facts and circumstances so peculiar as to render other con- 
clusion well-nigh impossible. 

When, in 1519, Cortez and his six hundred companions landed in 
Mexico, they were astonished at their coming being hailed as the 
realisation of an ancient native tradition, which ran in this wise : 
Many centuries previously a white man had come across the 
Atlantic from the north-east, in a boat with “wings” (sails), like 
those of the Spanish vessels. He stayed several years in the 
country, and taught the Mexicans (Toltecs) a new and humane 
system of religion, instructed them in the principles of good govern- 
ment, and imparted to them a knowledge of many useful industrial 
arts. He loved peace, and had a horror of war. By his great 
wisdom and knowledge of divine things, his piety and his many 
personal and god-like virtues, he won the esteem and veneration of 
all the people, and exercised great control over them. His sojourn in 
Mexico was a kind of golden age. The’ seasons were uniformly 
favourable, and the earth gave forth its produce almost spontaneously 
and in miraculous quantities. In those days a single head of maize 
was a load for a man ; cotton (used for the clothing of the natives) 
grew in marvellous abundance, already tinted in many brilliant hues ; 
flowers filled the air with delicious perfumes ; birds of magnificent 
plumage incessantly poured forth the most exquisite melody. Under 
the auspices of this good white man, or god, peace, plenty, and 
happiness prevailed throughout the land. The Mexicans knew him 
as Quetzatcoatl, or the Green Serpent, the word “green” in their 
language being a term for a rare and precious thing. Through some 
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malign influence—brought about by the enmity of a rival deity— 
Quetzatcoatl was obliged or induced to quit the country. On his 
way to the coast he stayed for a time at the city of Cholula, where, 
subsequently, a great pyramidical mound, surmounted by a temple, 
was erected in his honour. On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico he 
took leave of his followers, soothing their sorrow at his departure 
with the assurance that he would not forget them, and that he him- 
self, or some one sent by him, would return at some future time to 
visit them. He had made for himself a vessel of serpents’ skins, and 
in this strange contrivance he sailed away in a north-easterly direction 
for his own country, the Holy Island, or Tlapallan, lying beyond 
the great ocean. 

Such, in outline, was the tradition which Cortez found prevalent 
in Mexico on his arrival there, and powerfully influencing every in- 
habitant of the country, from the great Montezuma, who ruled as king 
paramount in the city of Mexico, to the humblest serf who tilled the 
fields of his lord. Equally to their surprise and advantage the 
Spaniards found that their advent was hailed as the fulfilment of the 
promise of Quetzatcoatl to return. The natives saw that they were 
white men, and bearded, like him ; they had come in sailing-vessels 
such as the one he had used across the sea ; they had clearly come 
from the mysterious Tlapallan ; they were undoubtedly Quetzatcoatl 
and his brethren come, in fulfilment of ancient prophecy, to restore 
and permanently re-establish in Mexico the period of peace and 
prosperity which the country had experienced for a short time many 
hundreds of years before. 

The Spaniards made no scruple of encouraging and confirming a 
belief so highly favourable to their designs, and it is conceded by 
their writers that this belief, to a large extent, accounts for the 
comparative ease and marvellous rapidity with which a mere handful 
of men made themselves masters of a great and civilised empire and 
subjugated a warlike population of millions. To the last the 
unfortunate emperor Montezuma, in spite of much evidence of the 
ungodlike character of the Spaniards, held to the belief that the king 
of Spain was Quetzatcoatl and Cortez his lieutenant and emissary 
under a sort of divine commission. 

The Mexicans had preserved a minute and apparently an accurate 
description of the personal appearance and habits of Quetzatcoatl. 
He was a white man, advanced in years and tall in stature. His fore- 
head was broad ; he had a large beard and black hair. He is de- 
scribed as dressing in a long garment, over which there was a mantle 
marked with crosses, He was chaste and austere, temperate and 
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abstemious, fasting frequently, and sometimes inflicting severe 
penances on himself, even to the drawing of blood. This is a descrip- 
tion which was preserved for centuries in the traditions of a people 
who had no intercourse with or knowledge of Europe, who had never 
seen a white man, and who were themselves dark skinned, with but 
few scanty hairs on the chin to represent a beard. 

It is, therefore, difficult to suppose that this curiously accurate 
portraiture of Quetzatcoatl as an early European ecclesiastic was a mere 
invention in all its parts—a mere fable which happened to hit on 
every particular and characteristic of such an individual. Nor is it 
easier to understand why the early Mexicans should have been at 
pains to invent a Messiah so different from themselves and with such 
peculiar attributes. Yet, in spite of destructive wars, revolutions, 
and invasions ; in spite of the breaking up and dispersal of tribes 
and nations once settled in the vast region now passing under the 
name of Mexico, the tradition of Quetzatcoatl, and the account of 
his personal peculiarities, survived among the people to the days of 
the Spanish invasion. Everything, therefore, tends to show that 
Quetzatcoatl was an European, who by some strange adventure was 
thrown amongst the Mexican people and left with them recollections 
of his beneficent influence which time and change did not obliterate. 

But time and change must have done much in the course of 
centuries to confuse the teachings of Quetzatcoatl. These would 
naturally be more susceptible of mutation than the few striking items 
of his personal appearance, which (if only on account of their sin- 
gularity) must have deeply impressed the Mexicans generation after 
generation. Notwithstanding such mutation, enough remained of 
the teachings of Quetzztcoatl to impress the Spaniards of the six- 
teenth century with the belief that he must have been an early 
Christian missionary, as well as a native of Europe. They found 
that many of the religious beliefs of the Mexicans bore an unaccount- 
able resemblance to those of Christians. The Spanish ecclesiastics, 
in particular, were astounded at what they saw, and knew not what 
to make of it. Some of them supposed that St. Thomas, “the 
Apostle of India,” had been in the country and imparted a know. 
ledge of Christianity to the people ; others, with pious horror, and 
in mental bewilderment, declared that the Evil One himself had set 
up a travesty of the religion of Christ for the more effectual damning 
of the souls of the pagan Mexicans. 

The religion of the Mexicans, as the Spaniards found it, was in 
truth an amazing and most unnatural combination of what appeared 
to be Christian beliefs and Christian virtues and morality with the 
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bloody rites and idolatrous practices of pagan barbarians. The 
mystery was soon explained to the Spaniards by the Mexicans them- 
selves. The milder part of the Mexican religion was that which 
Quetzatcoatl had taught them. He had taught it to the Toltecs, a 
people who had ruled in Mexico some centuries before the arrival of 
the Spaniards. The Aztecs were in possession of power when the 
Spaniards came, and it was they.who had introduced that part of the 
Mexican religion which was in such strong contrast to the religion 
established by Quetzatcoatl. It appeared further that the Toltec 
rule in the land had ceased about the middle of the eleventh century, 
They were a people remarkably advanced in civilisation and mental 
and moral development. Somewhere between the latter part of the 
fourth century and the middle of the seventh century they were supposed 
to have come into Mexico from the north-east—possibly from the 
Ohio valley, where vast remains of a Toltec character have been 
found. They were well versed in the arts and sciences, and their 
astronomical knowledge was in many respects in advance of that of 
Europe. They established laws and regular governinent in Mexico 
during their stay in the country, but about the year a.p. 1roso0 they 
disappeared south by a voluntary migration, the cause of which 
remains a mystery. They are supposed to have been, subsequently, 
the builders of the great cities the marvellous remains of which are 
found in the wilds of Central America. In the migration of the 
Toltecs some remained behind from choice or necessity, but no 
attempt appears to have been made at re-establishing a Toltec empire 
and government in Mexico. 

After the lapse of a century or more from the era of the great 
Toltec migration the first bands of Aztecs began to appear. They 
were wanderers from the north-west, from the Pacific slopes of North 
America, and were a fierce and warlike people, possessing little 
capacity for the mental.and moral refinement and high civilisation of 
their Toltec predecessors. It wasnot until the middle of the fourteenth 
century that the Aztecs acquired sufficient settled habits to enable 
them to found states and cities, and by that time they seem to have 
adopted as much of what had been left of Toltec civilisation and 
Toltec religion as they were capable of absorbing, without, however, 
abandoning their own ruder ideas and propensitics. Hence the 
incongruous mixture of civilisation and barbarism, mildness and 
ferocity, gentleness and cruelty, refinement and brutality presented 
by Mexican civilisation and religion to the astonished contemplation 
of the Spaniards when they entered the country two centuries later. 
“ Aztec civilisation was made up” (as Prescott, the author of the 
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“ History of Mexico,” says) “of incongruities, apparently irreconcilable. 
It blended into one the marked peculiarities of different nations, not 
only of the same phase of civilisation, but as far removed from each 
other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement.” 

The chief deity of the whole of the Aztecs was Huitzilopochtli, 
god of war,*whose hideous images had accompanied them in all their 
wanderings. The idol of this deity shown to the Spaniards in the 
great temple at Mexico “had” (as Cortez himself describes it) “a 
broad face, wide mouth, and terrible eyes. He was covered with 
gold, pearls, and precious stones, and was girt about with golden 
serpents. .. . On his neck—a fitting ornament—were the faces of men 
wrought in silver, and their hearts in gold. Close by were braziers 
with incense, and on the braziers three real hearts of men who had 
that day been sacrificed. The smell of the place was like that of a 
slaughter-house. To supply victims for these sacrifices the emperors 
made war on all the neighbouring and subsidiary states, or in case of 
revolt in any city of their dominions, and levied a certain number of 
men, women, and children by way of indemnity.” Daily sacrifices 
of human victims were made on all the altars of this monster in the 
chief cities of Mexico. One of the lowest estimates of the multitude 
of victims thus slaughtered in the city of Mexico alone, in the year 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, places the number at twenty 
thousand. Sacrifices on a corresponding scale were carried out in the 
provincialcities. The victim was secured to the altar-stone, the breast 
cut open, and the palpitating heart torn out by the priest. On solemn 
occasions the heart or other portions of the body were chopped up 
fine, mixed into a horrible paste with maize and blood, and in the 
form of a cake eaten by the faithful. In contrast with dreadful rites 
such as these were graceful and elegant ceremonies in which youths 
and maidens gaily dressed, and. decorated with flowers and foliage, 
took a leading part. ‘The first-fruits of the season were carried in 
joyous processions to the temples, with thusic, singing, and dancing, 
and laid upon the altars of the gods. 

All that was savage and barbarous in the religious rites of the 
Mexicans was attributed by the Mexicans themselves to the Aztecs; 
all that was gentle and humanising to the Toltecs, and probably with 
substantial justice in each case. Toa Toltec origin were assigned 
those doctrines and practices which struck the Spaniards as remnants 
of an early knowledge of Christianity. The Aztecs only came into 
the inheritance of those doctrines and practices at second-hand— 
that is, frem the remnants of the Toltec people. The new-comers 
were probably little disposed to submit wholly to the influence of 
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alien religious ideas essentially different from their own gloomy and 
sanguinary notions of Divine things. Some they adopted while still 
retaining their own national observances, and hence the extraordinary 
mixture of brutality and gentleness presented to the wondering con- 
templation of the Spaniards by the Mexican culte as they found it in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The better—that is the Toltec— 
side of this mixed belief included among its chief features a recogni- 
tion of the existence of a supreme god, vested with all the attributes 
of the Jehovah of the Jews. He was the creator and the ruler of the 
universe, and the fountain of all good. Subordinate to him were a 
number of minor deities, and opposed to him a father of all evil. 
There was a paradise for the abode of the just after death, and a 
place of darkness and torment for the wicked. There was an inter- 
mediate place, which was not, perhaps, so much a purgatory as a 
second-class heaven. There had been a common mother of all men, 
always pictorially represented as in company with a serpent. Her 
name was Cioacoatl, or the serpent woman, and it was held that 
“ by her sin came into the world.” She had twin children, and in an 
Aztec picture preserved in the Vatican at Rome those children are 
represented as quarrelling. The Mexicans believed in a universal 
deluge, from which only one family (that of Coxcox) escaped. Never- 
theless, and inconsistently enough with this, they spoke of a race of 
wicked giants, who had survived the flood and built a pyramid in 
order to reach the clouds ; the gods frustrated their design by rain- 
ing fire upon it. Tradition associated the great pyramid at Cholula 
with this event. ‘This was the pyramid which had been erected to 
Quetzatcoatl, and which had a temple on the summit dedicated to 
the worship of him as the god of air. The Mexicans regarded Cho- 
lula as the one holy city—the Jerusalem or Mecca of their country— 
from having been the abode of Quetzatcoatl. The pyramid, in a 
dilapidated condition, still remains, and is surmounted by a chapel for 
Christian worship. It is scarcely necessary to suggest that the tradi- 
tions of Cioacoatl, Coxcox, the giants and the pyramid at Cholula 
are extremely like a confused acquaintance with biblical narratives. 
The foregoing are merely specimens of the more remarkable 
features of Mexican belief, and they are so special and peculiar in 
character as to leave no reasonable alternative to the supposi- 
tion that the Mexicans must have had imparted to them at one time 
a knowledge of the Bible. This has induced, in some quarters, the 
opinion that the Mexicans are descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel; but, whatever may be the arguments for or against this 
theory, the still more abundant knowledge of a Christian-like 
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character possessed by the ancient Mexicans is strongly suggestive 
of Christian teaching, which would sufficiently account for familiarity 
with narratives contained in the Old Testament. 

Whether due to such teaching or accidental coincidence, it is 
certain that the Mexicans held many points of belief in common 
with the Christians. They believed in the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and, apparently, the Redemption. One of the first things which 
struck the Spaniards on their arrival in Mexico was the spectacle of 
large stone crosses on the coast and in the interior of the country. 
These were objects of veneration and worship. One cross of marble, 
near one of the places the Spaniards named Vera Cruz, was sur- 
mounted by a golden crown, and, in answer to the curious inquiries 
of the Spanish ecclesiastics, the natives said that ‘one more glorious 
than the sun had died upon the cross.” In other quarters the 
Spaniards were told that the cross was a symbol of rain. At any 
rate, it was clearly an object of divine association and consequent 
adoration. In the magnificent pictorial reproduction of Mexican 
antiquities published by Lord Kingsborough there is a remarkable 
sketch of a monument representing a group of ancient Mexicans in 
attitudes of adoration round a cross of the Latin form. The leading 
figure is that of a king, or priest, holding in his outstretched hands a 
young infant, which he appears to be presenting to the cross. 

Further acquaintance with the people and their religious ideas 
disclosed to the Spaniards additional evidence of Christian-like 
beliefs. They believed in original sin, and practised infant baptism. 
At the naming of the infant the lips and bosom of the child were 
sprinkled with water, and the Lord was implored to “ permit the 
holy drops to wash away the sin that was given to it before the 
foundation of the world, so that the child might be born anew.” 

Confession to the priests, absolution, and penance were also 
features of the Mexican religion. The secrets of the confessional 
were esteemed inviolable. Absolution not only effaced moral guilt, 
but was held to free the penitent from responsibility for breaches of 
the secular law. Long after the Spaniards had established their rule 
in the country it was a common thing for the natives, especially in 
the remoter districts, to demand acquittal from the tribunals on the 
plea that they had confessed their crimes to the priest. 

The Mexican prayers and invocations were strongly Christian in 
character. The priestly exhortation after confession was— Feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked according to your circumstances, 
for all men are of one flesh.” Another formal exhortation. was— 
“ Live in peace with all men ; bear injuries with humility ; leave 
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vengeance to God, who sees everything.” Among the invocations to 
the Deity was the following—“ Wilt thou blot us out, O Lord, for 
ever? Is this punishment intended not for our reformation but our 
destruction?” Again—“Impart to us, out of thy great mercy, thy 
gifts, which we are not worthy to receive through our own merits.” A 
still more striking similarity to scriptural morality and expression is 
contained in the admonition—‘ He who looks too curiously on a 
woman commits adultery with his eyes.” 

The Mexicans believed in the doctrine of transubstantiation in its 
strictest form, and even inits Roman Catholic peculiarity of communion 
under one kind. Communion and administration of the eucharist 
took place at stated intervals. The priest broke off morsels from a sanc- 
tified cake of maize and administered it to the communicant as he lay 
prostrate on the ground. Both priest and communicant regarded the 
material as the very body of God himself. The religious consumption 
of a horrible mixture of maize and human blood, and sometimes flesh, 
has already been alluded to as associated with the worship of the Aztec 
war-god Huitzilopochtli, and is suggestive of an Aztec perversion of the 
Christian and, apparently, Toltec idea of transubstantiation. On some 
occasions a model of the god was formed out of a paste of maize flour 
tempered by the blood of young children sacrificed for the purpose, 
the figure being subsequently consumed by the worshippers. 

The Mexican priesthood had much in common and little in 
conflict with the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Celibacy was esteemed a merit, and was observed by certain orders, 
though not by all ; but all were governed by rules of a monastic 
character very similar to, and quite as severe as, those in force in the 
earlier ages of the Christian Church. Thrice during the day and 
once at night the priests lodging in the great temples were called to 
prayer. They also mortified the flesh by fasting and abstinence, by 
severe penances, flagellations, and piercing the flesh with sharp 
thorns. They undertook the entire education of the young, and 
devoted themselves to works of charity. The great cities and rural 
districts were divided into parishes, each presided over by a priest. 
These priests were of a different order and had different functions 
from the priests who lived and served in the temples, and seem to 
have been in all important respects similar to the regular parochial 
clergy of Christian countries. 

The inference to be drawn by students of early Mexican history 
from those apparent remnants of Christian teaching is very much a 
matter of personal capacity and individual idiosyncrasy. Probably 
the majority would conclude that the Mexicans must have had 
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Christian enlightenment from some source at a time long antecedent 
tothe Spanish invasion. That such enlightenment should have become 
obscure and confused in the lapse of centuries, through the operation 
of revolutions and by contact with Aztec idolatry, would not be 
surprising ; the only wonder would be that so much that was still 
Christian-like should remain at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Was it, then, some remains of Christianity which the Spaniards found ? 
There is no reason to doubt the concurrent testimony of their writers 
and historians, lay and clerical, as to what they did find. There 
could be no adequate motive for a general conspiracy amongst them 
to manufacture evidence and invent fables for the purpose of making 
it appear that the people whom they were about to plunder, enslave, 
and slaughter were a sort of Christians. On the contrary, their 
expressions of surprise and horror at finding Christian doctrines and 
Christian practices intermingled with the grossest idolatry and the 
most barbarous and bloody rites, are too natural and genuine to be 
mistaken. ‘They—the direct observers, and with the best oppor- 
tunities for judging—had no doubt that what they saw was a debased 
form of Christianity. The points of resemblance with real Christianity 
were too numerous and too peculiar to permit the supposition that 
the similarity was accidental and unreal. With them the only 
difficulty was to account for the possession of Christian knowledge 
by a people so remote and outlandish—or rather to trace the identity 
of Quetzatcoatl, the undoubted teacher of the Mexicans. Their 
choice lay between the Devil and St. Thomas. However respectable 
the claims of the former, it is clear enough that St. Thomas was not 
Quetzatcoatl and had never been in Mexico. He was dragged in at 
all because the Spaniards long cherished the idea that America was 
a part of India, and St. Thomas was styled the Apostle of India on 
the authority of an ancient and pious but very doubtful tradition. 
‘The weakness of the case for St. Thomas secured a preference for 
the claims of the Devil, and the consensus of Spanish opinion 
favoured the idea that Quetzatcoatl was indeed the Devil himself, 
who, aroused by the losses which Christ had inflicted upon him in 
the old world, had sought compensation in the new, and had beguiled 
the Mexicans into the acceptance of a blasphemous mockery of the 
religion of Christ infinitely more wicked and damnatory than the 
worst form of paganism. 

Another theory as to the identity of Quetzatcoatl may here be 
noticed. Lord Kingsborough makes the startling suggestion that 
Quetzatcoatl was no other than Christ himself, and in support of this 
maintains that the phonetic rendering in the Mexican language of 
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the two words “Jesus-Christ” would be as nearly as possible “Quetzat- 
Coatl.” He does not mean to say that Christ was ever in 
Mexico, but his suggestion is that the Mexicans, having obtained 
an early knowledge of Christianity and become acquainted with the 
name and character of its divine founder, imagined in subsequent 
ages that Christ had actually been in Mexico, and so built up the 
tradition of Quetzatcoatl. But this theory does not get rid of, on the 
contrary makes essential, the presence of a missionary in Mexico, 
through whom the people were instructed in the truths of Christianity, 
and from whom they obtained a knowledge of Christ. It is, of 
course, possible that, in the lapse of ages, the Mexicans might have 
transferred to this missionary the name of the great founder of his 
religion ; but that there was no confusion of personalities is obvious 
for in age and in many personal peculiarities Quetzatcoatl is repre 
sented as very different from the earthly figure of Christ. It may 
further be noted that the terms “ Quetzat-Coatl” have a clear and 
appropriate significance (“‘ Green Serpent ”) in the Mexican language, 
and this is somewhat inconsistent with the supposition that they are 
a close phonetic rendering of the words “Jesus-Christ.” In fact, 
Lord Kingsborough’s ingenious and not wholly improbable theory 
in no degree helps to the identity of the early Christian missionary 
called Quetzatcoatl. 

But whoever Quetzatcoatl may have been, and whatever might be 
the right designation of the religion which he taught, it is clear 
beyond question that he was the medium through which the Mexi- 
cans obtained their curious Christian-like knowledge. To him there 
is no rival. The Aztecs claimed the honour of being the importers 
of the terrible Huitzilopochtli and all the unholy rites connected 
with his worship. They, and ali other Mexicans, agreed in assigning 
the milder features of Mexican worship to the teachings of Quetzat- 
coatl To him also they attributed the foundation of the monastic 
institutions and clerical system, and the introduction of baptism, 
confession, communion, and all the beliefs, ceremonies, and prac- 
tices bearing a greater or less resemblance to those of the Christian 
religion. 

It is, therefore, hard to understand what it was that 
Quetzatcoatl taught if it was not Christianity, and equally hard 
to conceive what he could have been if he were not a Christian 
missionary. His personality and attributes are altogether, and 
without a single exception or the slightest qualification, those of an 
early Christian missionary. A white man, with all the peculiarities 
of a European, teaches to a remote and isolated pagan people 
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something the remnants of which centuries afterwards are found to 
bear an extraordinary resemblance to Christianity. Could that 
“something ”—coming from such a source—be other than Christi- 
anity? The teacher himself is depicted as a very perfect and exalted 
type of a Christian missionary, though the Mexicans could have no 
model to guide them in their delineation of such a character. The 
* Lives of the Saints,” the “ Annals of the Faith,” and records of 
the lives and labours of pious and devoted Christian missionaries 
supply no more perfect nor more Christian-like character than that 
of Quetzatcoatl. Long, earnestly, and successfully he preached the 
worship of the great unseen but all-present God, and taught the 
Mexicans to trust in an omnipotent and benevolent Father in Heaven. 
He preached peace and goodwill among men, and “he stopped 
his ears when war was spoken of.” He taught and encouraged the 
cultivation of the earth and the arts and sciences of peace and civil- 
isation. He conferred upon the Mexicans, through the great 
influence he seems to have obtained over them, so many material 
benefits that in after ages they exaggerated the period of his rule 
into a veritable golden age, and exalted himself into a déity of the 
most benevolent attributes. The impression he made was, indeed, so 
profound that the memory of his virtues and good works survived 
and were exaggerated through centuries of change and trouble, and 
made him acceptable as a god even to the rude, intruding barbarians, 
who only learnt of him remotely and at second hand ages after the 
completion of his mission. Chaste, frugal, earnest, self-denying, 
laborious, he stands depicted in Mexican tradition as the highest 
specimen of an Apostolic saint or early Christian missionary. Can 
he then be an imaginary person? Could the early Mexican pagans 
have evolved such a character from their own fancy or created it out 
of pagan materials? The thing seems incredible. It would indeed 
be curious if the Mexicans—never having seen a white man, and 
wholly ignorant of European ideas and beliefs—had invented a 
fable of a white man sojourning amongst them ; it would be still 
more curious if, in addition to this, they had invented another fable 
of that white man instructing them in European religion and morals. 
The white man without the teaching might be a possible but still a 
doubtful story ; the teaching without a white man would be difficult 
to believe ; but the white man and the teaching together make up a 
complete and consistent whole almost precluding the possibility of 
invention. 

Three points in relation to Quetzatcoatl seem well-established— 
(1) he was a white man from across the Atlantic; (2) he taught 
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religion to the Mexicans ; (3) the religion he taught retained to after 
ages many strong and striking resemblances to Christianity, The 
conclusion seems unavoidable, that Quetzatcoatl was a Christian 
missionary from Europe, who taught Christianity to the Mexicans, or 
Toltecs. 

Accepting this as established, the possibility of fixing the Euro- 
pean identity of Quetzatcoatl presents itself as a curious but 
obviously difficult question. To begin with, the era of Quetzatcoatl 
is not known with any precision. It has a possible range of some six 
and a half centuries—from before the beginning of the fourth century 
to the middle of the tenth century; that is, from about a.D. 400 to 
A.D. 1050, which is the longest time assigned to Toltec domination in 
Mexico. The era of Quetzatcoatl may, however, be safely confined to 
narrower limits. The Toltecs must have been well settled in the 
country before Quetzatcoatl appeared amongst them, and he must 
have left them some considerable time before their migration from 
Mexico. The references to Quetzatcoatl’s visits to the Toltec cities 
prove the former, and the time which would have been required to 
arrange for and complete the great pyramid built at Cholula in 
honour cf the departed Quetzatcoatl proves the latter. From a 
century to two centuries may be allowed at each end of the period 
from A.D. 400 to A.D. 1050, and it may be assumed with some degree 
of probability that Quetzatcoatl’s visit to Mexico took place some 
time between (say) A.D. 500 and A.D. goo. 

If attention is directed to the condition of Europe during that 
time, it will be found that the period from about A.D. 500 to 
A.D. 800 was one of great missionary activity. Before the former 
date the Church was doing little more than feeling its way and 
developing its strength in the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
making extensions in settled states. After the latter date the 
incursions and devastations of the northern barbarians paralysed 
European missionary efforts. But from the beginning of the fifth to 
the beginning of the eighth century there was no limit to missionary 
enterprise, and if ever a Christian missionary had appeared in 
Mexico, all the probabilities favour the theory that he must have gone 
there within those centuries. The era of Quetzatcoatl may therefore 
be narrowed to those three hundred years, and the task of tracing his 
identity thus simplified to some slight extent. 

It may now be asked, is it reasonable to expect that there are, 
or ever were, any European records of the period from A.D. 500 
to A.D. 800 referring to any missionary who might have been 
Quetzatcoatl? It is a long time since Quetzatcoatl, whoever he 
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was, sailed from the shores of Europe to carry the truths of Chris- 
tianity into the unknown regions beyond the Atlantic, but the literary 
records of his assumed period are numerous and minute, and might 
possibly have embraced some notice of his undertaking. It seems 
unlikely that his enterprise would have escaped attention altogether, 
especially from the ecclesiastical chroniclers, who ‘were not given to 
ignoring the good works of their fellow-religionists. Moreover, the 
mission of Quetzatcoatl was not one which could have been launched 
quietly or obscurely, nor was there any reason why it should be. 
The contemplated voyage must have been a matter of public know- 
ledge and comment in some locality; it could not have been attempted 
without preparations on some scale of magnitude ; and such prepara- 
tions for such a purpose must have attracted at least local attention 
and excited local interest. It is thus reasonable to suppose that the 
importance and singularity of a project to cross the Atlantic for 
missionary purposes would have insured some record being made of 
the enterprise. A fortiori, if the venturesome missionary ever suc- 
ceeded in returning—if he ever came back to tell of his wonderful 
adventures—the fact would have been chronicled by his religious 
confréres and made the most of then and for the benefit of future 
ages. It comes, therefore, to this—accepting Quetzatcoatl as a Chris- 
tian missionary from Europe, we have right and reason to expect 
that his singular and pious expedition would have been put upon 
record somewhere. 

The next step in the inquiry is to search for the most likely 
part of Europe to have been the scene of the going forth and 
possible return of this missionary. The island of Tlapallan, accord- 
ing to the Mexican tradition, was the home whence he came 
and whither he sought to return. The name of the country affords 
no assistance, and it might not be safe to attach importance to its 
insular designation. But in looking for a country in Western Europe 
—possibly an island—which from a.D. 500 to A.D. 800 might have 
sent out a missionary on a wild transatlantic expedition, one is soon 
struck with the possibility of Ireland being such a country. ‘To the 
question—“ Could Ireland have been the Tlapallan, or Holy Island, 
of the Mexican tradition?” an affirmative answer may readily be 
given, especially by anyone who knows even a little of the ecclesi- 
astical history of the country from A.D. 500 to A.D. 800. In that 
period no country was more forward in missionary enterprise. The 
Irish ecclesiastics shrunk from no adventures by land or sea, how- 
ever desperate and dangerous, when the eternal salvation of heathen 
peoples was in question. On land they penetrated to all parts of the 
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Continent, preaching the Gospel of Christ and founding churches 
and religious establishments. On sea they made voyages for like 
purposes to the remotest known lands of the northern and western 
seas. They went as missionaries to all parts of the coast of 
Northern Britain, and visited the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the 
Shetland and Faro Islands. Even remote Iceland received their 
pious attention, and Christianity was established by them in that 
island long before it was taken possession of by the Norwegians in 
the eighth century. 

Primé facie, then, Ireland has not only a good claim, but really 
the best claim, to be the Tlapallan of the Mexicans. It is the most 
western part of Europe ; it is insular, and in the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era was known as the “Holy Island”; between 
A.D. 500 and A.D. 800 it was the most active centre of missionary 
enterprise in Europe, and its missionaries were conspicuous above 
all others for their daring maritime adventures. It is natural, there- 
fore, to suspect that Ireland may have been the home of Quetzatcoatl, 
and, if that were so, to expect that early Irish records would contain 
some references to him and his extraordinary voyage. Upon this 
the inquiry suggests itself—Do the early Irish chronicles, which are 
voluminous and minute, contain anything relating to a missionary 
voyage across the Atlantic at all corresponding to that which 
Quetzatcoatl must have taken from some part of Western 
Europe ? 

To one who, step by step, had arrived at this stage of the 
present inquiry, it was not a little startling to come across an 
obscure and almost forgotten record, which is, in all its main features, 
in most striking conformity with the Mexican legend of Quetzatcoatl. 
This is the curious account of the transatlantic voyage of a certain 
Irish ecclesiastic named St. Brendan, in the middle of the sixth 
century—about a.D. 550. The narrative appears to have attracted 
little or no attention in modern times, but it was widely diffused 
during the middle ages. In the Bibliothéque at Paris there are said 
to be no fewer than eleven MSS. of the original Latin narrative, the 
dates of which range from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. 
It is also stated that versions of it in old French and Romance exist 
in most of the public libraries of France ; and in many other parts of 
Europe there are copies of it in Irish, Dutch, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. It is reproduced in Usher’s “ Antiquities,” 
and is to be found in the Cottonian collection of MSS. 

This curious account of St. Brendan’s voyage may be altogether 
a romance, as it has long been held to be ; but the remarkable thing 
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about it is the singularity of its general concurrence with the 
Mexican tradition of Quetzatcoatl. 

St. Brendan, called the “‘ Navigator ” from his many voyages, was 
an Irish bishop, who in his time founded a great monastery at Clon- 
fert on the shores of Kerry, and was the head of a confraternity, or 
order, of three thousand monks. The story of his transatlantic voyage 
is as follows :—From the eminence now called after him, Brendan 
Mountain, the saint had long gazed upon the Atlantic at his feet, and 
speculated on the perilous condition of the souls of the unconverted 
peoples who possibly inhabited unknown countries on the other side. 
At length, in the cause of Christianity, and for the glory of God, he 
resolved upon a missionary expedition across the ocean, although he 
was then well advanced in years. With this purpose he caused a 
stout bark to be constructed and provisioned for a long voyage, a 
portion of his supplies consisting of live swine. Taking with him 
some trusty companions, he sailed from Tralee Bay, at the foot of 
Brendan Mountain, in a south-westerly direction. The voyage lasted 
many weeks, during several of which the vessel was carried along by 
a strong current without need of help from oars or sails. In the 
land which he ultimately reached the saint spent seven years in 
instructing the people in the truths of Christianity. He then left 
them, promising to return at some future time. He arrived safely 
in Ireland, and in after years (mindful of the promise he had made 
to his transatlantic converts) he embarked on a second voyage. 
This, however, was frustrated by contrary winds and currents, and he 
returned to Ireland, where he died in 578, at the ripe age of ninety- 
four, and in “the odour of sanctity.” 

It would be idle to expect a piain, matter-of-fact account of 
St. Brendan’s voyage from the chroniclers of the sixth century. The 
narrative is, in fact, interwoven with several supernatural occur- 
rences. But eliminating these, there remains enough of apparently 
real incident worthy of serious attention. The whole story, as already 
suggested, may be a mere pious fable promulgated and accepted in a 
non-critical and ignorant and credulous age. If substantially true, 
the fact could not be verified in such an age; if a pure invention, 
its falsity cannot now be demonstrated. All that can be said about 
it is that it is in wonderful agreement with what is known, or may be 
inferred, from the Mexican legend. The story of St. Brendan’s 
voyage was written long before Mexico was heard of, and if forged, 
it could not have been with a view to offering a plausible explana- 
tion of a singular Mexican tradition. And yet the solution which it 
offers of that tradition is so complete and @ frogos on all material 
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points as almost to preclude the idea of accidental coincidence. In 
respect to epoch, personal characteristics, race, religion, direction of 
coming and going, the Mexican Quetzatcoatl might well have been 
the Irish saint. Both were white men, both were advanced in 
years, both crossed the Atlantic from the direction of Europe, both 
preached Christianity and Christian practices, both returned across 
the Atlantic to an insular home or Holy Island, both promised to 
come back and failed in doing so. These are certainly remarkable 
coincidences, if accidental. 

The date of St. Brendan’s voyage—the middle of the sixth 
century—is conveniently within the limits which probability would 
assign to the period of Quetzatcoatl’s sojourn in Mexico, namely, from 
about the fifth to the eighth centuries. The possibility of making a 
voyage in such an age from the western shores of Europe to Mexico 
is proved by the fact that the voyage was made by Quetzatcoatl, 
whatever part of Europe he may have belonged to. The probability 
of St. Brendan designing such a voyage is supported alike by the re- 
nown of the saint as a “ navigator,” and by the known maritime enter- 
prises and enthusiastic missionary spirit of the Irish of his time ; the 
supposition that he succeeded in his design is countenanced by the 
ample preparations he is said to have made for the voyage. 

There is a disagreement between the Mexican tradition and the 
Irish narrative in respect to the stay of the white man in Mexico. 
Quetzatcoatl is said to have remained twenty years in the country, 
but only seven years—seven Easters—are assigned to the absence of 
St. Brendan from his monastery. Either period would probably suffice 
for laying the foundations of the Christianity the remnants of which 
the Spaniards found in the beginning of the sixteenth century. On 
this point the Irish record is more likely to be correct. The Mexican 
tradition was already very ancient when the Spaniards became 
acquainted with it—as ancient as the sway of the vanished Toltecs. 
For centuries it had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and not always through generations of the same people. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that it may have undergone variations in some 
minor particulars, and that a stay of seven years became exaggerated 
into one of twenty. The discrepancy is not a serious one, and is in 
no sense a touchstone of the soundness of the theory that Quetzat- 
coatl and St. Brendan may have been one and the same person, 

A curious feature of the Mexican tradition is its apparently need- 
less insistency upon the point that Quetzatcoatl sailed away from 
Mexico in a vessel of serpents’ skins. ‘There seems no special reason 
for attributing this extraordinary mode of navigation to him. If the 
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design were to enhance his supernatural attributes some more 
strikingly miraculous mode of exit could easily have been invented. 
The first impulse, accordingly, is to reject this part of the tradition 
as hopelessly inexplicable—as possibly allegorical in some obscure 
way, or as originating in a misnomer, or in the mis-translation of an 
ancient term. But further consideration suggests the possibility of 
there being more truth in the “ serpents’ skins” than appears at first 
sight. In the absence of large quadrupeds in their country the ancient 
Mexicans made use of serpents’ skins as a substitute for hides. The 
great drums on the top of their temple-crowned pyramids were, 
Cortez states, made of the skins of a large species of serpent, and 
when beaten for alarum could be heard for miles around. It may, 
therefore, be that Quetzatcoatl, in preparing for his return voyage 
across the Atlantic, made use of this material to cover the hull of his 
vessel and render it water-tight. The Mexicans were not boat- 
builders, and were unacquainted with the use of tar or pitch, em- 
ploying only canoes dug out of the solid timber. When Cortez was 
building the brigantines with which he attacked the city of Mexico 
from the lake, he had to manufacture the tar he’ required from such 
suitable trees as he could find. Quetzatcoatl may have used serpents’ 
skins for a similar purpose, and such use would imply that the vessel 
in which he sailed away was not a mere canoe, but a built-up boat. 
If he was really St. Brendan nothing is more likely than that he should 
seek for a substitute for tar or pitch in skins of some sort. Coming 
from the west coast of Ireland he would be familiar with the native 
curracles, coracles, or hide-covered boats then in common use (and 
not yet wholly discarded) for coasting purposes, and sometimes for 
voyages to the coasts of Britain and the continent of Europe. Some 
of these were of large size, and capable of carrying a small mast, the 
body being a stout framework of ash ribs, covered with hides of oxen, 
sometimes of threefold thickness. It may have been a vessel of this 
kind which Quetzatcoatl constructed for his return voyage, or it may 
be that he employed the serpents’ skins for the protection of the seams 
of his built-up boat in lieu of tar or pitch. In any case the tradition 
makes him out a navigator and boat-builder of some experience, and 
if he were really St. Brendan he would have had a knowledge of the 
Irish mode of constructing and navigating sea-going crafts, and would 
probably have employed serpents’ skins, the best Mexican substitute 
for ox hides, in either of the ways suggested. 

In the Mexican tradition there is no certain reference to Quetz- 
atcoatl having with him companions of his own country, though in 
the story of St. Brendan the Irish saint is given such companions 
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both in his going out and coming back. But the Mexican tradition 
nowhere negatives, either by implication or directly, that Quetzat- 
coatl had companions of his own race, and it seems in the highest 
degree improbable that he could have crossed the Atlantic both ways 
alone and unassisted by comrades. It may, therefore, be supposed 
that the fact of Quetzatcoatl having attendants of the same religion and 
nationality as himself was a detail omitted from an account which 
chiefly concerned itself with the great figure of Quetzatcoatl himself. 
It would be presumptuous to claim that the identity of Quetz- 
atcoatl with St. Brendan has been completely established in this 
essay, but it may reasonably be submitted that there is no violent 
inconsistency involved in the theory herein advanced, and an ex- 
amination of the evidence upon which it is based discloses many 
remarkable coincidences in favour of the opinion that the Mexican 
Messiah may have been the Irish saint. Beyond this it would not 
be safe to go, and it is not probable that future discoveries will enable 
the identity of Quetzatcoatl to be more clearly traced. It is a part 
of the Mexican tradition that Quetzatcoatl, before leaving Mexico, 
concealed a collection of silver and shell ornaments and other pre- 
cious things by burial. The discovery of such a treasure would, no 
doubt, show that he was a Christian niissionary, and would probably 
settle the question of his nationality and identity ; but the deposit 
may have been discovered and destroyed or dispersed long ago, 
and if not there is little probability now that it will ever see the light 
of day. It would be equally hopeless to expect that Mexican 
records may yet be discovered containing references to Quetzatcoatl. 
A thousand years may have elapsed from the time of that personage 
to the days of Cortez, and since then nearly another four hundred 
years have contributed to the further destruction of Mexican monu- 
ments and records. In the earlier days of the Spanish conquest all 
memorials of the subjugated races were ruthlessly and systematically 
destroyed, and so effectually that but comparatively few scraps and 
fragments remain of native historical materials which formerly existed 
in great abundance. Even these remnants are for the most part use- 
less, for in a single generation or two Spanish fanaticism and Spanish 
egotism destroyed all use and knowledge of the native Mexican 
languages and literature. It may, therefore, be concluded that we 
know all we are ever likely to know of the history and personality of 
the Mexican Messiah, and what we do know is this—that he was a 
Christian missionary from Europe, and is more likely to have been 
St. Brendan than any other European of whom we have knowledge. 
DOMINICK DALY. 
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SALCOMBE 
AND THE PRAWLE. 


RULY misfortune ofttimes leads to fortune, and it was a series 

of long-drawn-out misfortunes that led me in the middle of 

a stormy October to seek for health in accepting an oft-repeated 
invitation to visit an artist friend at Salcombe. The inducements 
held out were curious. There was no rail within sixteen miles, and 
on one side my friend’s next-door neighbour lived in Jamaica ; so 
that the air must be pure, at least upon that ‘side of the house ; the 
sea also was purer, clearer there than upon any coast round England. 

So upon a stormy October morning, when wrecked ships were 
being towed into Dartmouth harbour, all battered and torn, and 
strewn with wreckage, we climbed up to the box-seat. of the 
Dartmouth coach, trusting the masses of full, drifting, vaporous 
clouds would hold their place in the sky, and not pour down upon 
us until we reached Kingsbridge. 

How often one hears references to the coaching days of old; but 
in Devon and Cornwall those days are yet to be enjoyed, and next 
to the glorious drive from Porlock to Lynmouth, this coach-drive 
from Dartmouth to Kingsbridge is perchance the most lovely in those 
two counties. 

We were but two outside passengers upon the coach ; but the 
coachman, who was a capital performer upon the horn, made the 
streets re-echo to the clear notes as he made his four horses gallop 
up the stony streets of Dartmouth, and hasten up the steep hill that 
overlooks the lovely harbour and seaward view. On through the 
villages we rushed ; coachman being most incessantly employed 
with horn, and whip, and papers, and parcels. At every well-to-do 
roadside-house he had to deliver the morning paper, which he did by 
adroitly casting it into a window or doorway, or over a garden wall. 
Light parcels were served the same way, and his whole time was 
occupied in guiding his four horses, and gently touching the lagging 
ones, in casting forth his papers and parcels, and in arousing each 
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village with a merry well-blown blast from his horn. Down into 
Stcke Fleming we rushed ; and then up the steep hill, from whence 
at the top a lovely view bursts in sight, of the open sea and lovely 
bay, with, far away, the point of Start, and the sea breaking over the 
Skerries; down the hill now to Blackpool Bay, and across by Blackpool 
sands, a lovely, charming spot, with dark firs and thatched cottages, 
leading down to a bay of softest, smoothest sands, on which the pure 
sea breaks in white foam. Onward through the little village of Street, 
and then down the hill with the full open boundless sea in front of 
us, and the wind blowing as though it would overturn our lightly- 
laden coach; turning the corner at the foot of the hill, and the 
road runs out on to one of the strange freaks of Nature. But a 
narrow high bank divides the in-rolling sea from a still inland lake 
half covered with tall rushes, that form the home of coot and wild- 
duck, and one may almost say millions of inland birds, especially 
starlings, so great is their number. 

Passing by this lake in the evening, just as the birds are settling 
down for the night, the “ charm ” is so great of their ceaseless chatter, 
that it forms a volume of sound to be heard far away, overpowering 
the lapping of the waves on a still summer evening ; and sounding 
weirdly in the silent evening air, like the hum of a new race of giant 
bees. The coachman’s horn answers them, and they rise in the 
evening light as a dense black cloud. For three miles this strange 
ridge runs ; on either hand the sea and inland lake, until the lonely 
little village, with its one hotel, of Torcross is reached. Just a line 
of about twenty houses built between land and sea; some, low 
thatched picturesque cottages, others modern houses built in the 
ugliest of styles to accommodate summer visitors. A lone quaint 
place, with a few fishing-boats hauled up on the sands, and the 
villagers all clustering out to see the coach arrive. 

The coach makes no long stay at Torcross, but hurries onward 
now through shady inland lanes, a great contrast to the precipitous 
sea-coast road hitherto traversed; and we soon arrive at the 
picturesque village of Stokenham, with a grand old church of the 
Perpendicular order, with a massive square tower flanked by an 
octagonal /oure//e upon one side of it. But at Stokenham the rain 
began to pour from the cloud masses that had hitherto been pro- 
pitious, and we outsiders had to descend from the box, and enter 
inside the coach, losing all view, but landing ourselves dryly at 
Kingsbridge to await the little boat that was to sail in the evening for 
Salcombe. ; 

Kingsbridge is a town of the last century. The farmers and 
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country people stream in on market day ; the coaches come and go 
morning and evening ; the big corn agent comes and meets his cus- 
tomers at the inn, where a noisy farmer’s ordinary of substantial food, 
with beer or cider, and a glass of grog afterwards, is given for a very 
moderate sum indeed. If one does not care for the grog at this mid- 
day hour, why one has the liberty of accepting a cigar ; but that this 
shall be from Havanna, or even from Germany, is not guaranteed. 
Kingsbridge, in its mode of life, has not altered much of late years, 
and its quaint little old grammar-school has altered less. The school- 
room, with its old oak panelling, and master’s desk, with carved oak 
canopy over it, is a picturesque room, and claims to be an exact copy 
of the old school-room at Eton. On the stairs, as one ascends to 
the “ big” school, is a good portrait, supposed to be of the first 
master. A “classical” education is given here. 

The church is not far from the grammar-school, and is an inter- 
esting building wherein to while away an hour of waiting for the 
boat. There is one monument in it by Flaxman that is very graceful- 
The arches are of the early pointed order at the chancel, with plain 
capitals of Norman type. At the entrance to the chancel outside is 
a strange but emphatic epithet written at the request of one Robert, 
commonly called Bone Phillips, who, dying at the age of sixty-five, 
thus revenged himself on his richer neighbours : 

Here lie I at the chancel door, 
Here lie I because I’m poor ; 


The further in the more you'll pay 
Here lie I as warm as they. 


It was night before we got on board the strange little steamer that 
was to take us the short run down the estuary, or rather sea-arm, to 
Salcombe, and the wind had got up, and a nasty rain was being 
driven before it. But our queer little craft was called the Reindeer, 
so we hoped she would soon run down the five miles of watery way 
we had to travel. The cabins were large enough to swing a cat in, 
allowing that the cat had but a short tail to be swung by, and soon 
steam was got up, and the engine, after some preliminary jolts and 
bumps, began to go ahead full speed, of about three knots an hour. 
We thought the etndeer was the strangest, and smallest, and 
slowest passenger-steamer extant, but our knowledge was enlarged 
before we said adieu to Salcombe. But, very much at length, we did 
arrive at Salcombe. Not at the pier or landing-stage, but at the 
town ; for, as yet, this town that dates back for centuries, and figured 
oftentimes in State records nearly three hundred years ago, when 
Liverpool was but a tiny town, has not yet built a landing-stage. 
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In the dark wet night we could see some black buildings ahead, 
some flickering lights, and a few people, and carefully the Reindeer 
slowed her throbbing engines, and we eased alongside the shingle 
beach, beneath some dirty-looking houses, and were thankful to 
see, amid the few bystanders, a friend’s face to welcome us, to what 
certainly, at first sight, seemed an out-of-the-world, dull, and even 
dirty little town. 

But the next morning quickly changed our opinion. We looked 
out from the top of a high hill down over the fir-trees into the bay of 
Salcombe, the sea breaking in clear pure water and snow-like foam 
over the bar, that blocks dangerously the harbour’s mouth. On the 
opposite shore were white sandy creeks, and clinging to the opposite 
hillside hung the little village of Portlemouth, the square tower of its 
church just capping the summit of the hill. 

All around Salcombe there are walks of the wildest and yet most 
charming description, as yet almost untrod by aught save the coast- 
guardsman, who follows his white marks along precipitous paths, over 
cliff and moorland, rarely being greeted by passing stranger. Out to 
the little bay known as South Sands leads onwards to a glorious walk. 
The little bay itself is interesting, as the brown sands cover a sub 
merged forest, and after a heavy sea has somewhat swept away the 
sand, the gnarled and intricate branches of an early forest are seen 
protruding above. A pathway leads up the hill from this bay through 
a lovely wood and avenue, where the soft resinous scent of the pines 
mingles with the salt air. As we rise above this wood a lovely view 
breaks on the sight, of the whole harbour. The hill is just on a line 
with the bar, and from here we can watch the rollers come smoothly 
and silently on, increasing in volume, and then breaking in clear 
crystal delicate green “ combers,” snow-foam crested, over the trea- 
cherous bar. The opposite shore of the bay is sheltered by smooth 
rounded headlands, intersected with little sandy bays, with their white 
fringe of foam contrasting with the blue waters. The hill slopes are 
varied with green sward and bracken of dull-brown hue. Inland 
the little harbour stretches beauteous in its colour, the jutting heads 
lulling the rolling seas, ere they reach the moored shipping. Just 
beneath, ere the town is reached, is the bold outline of the great 
tower, all that is left of the Salcombe Castle that held out loyally to 
the last for king and country, in the days when kings were hardly 
worth holding out for. 

Just beneath the wooded hill, above which we have risen, near 
the South Sands, is a quiet little country-seat called the Moult ; that 
now frequently forms a summer resting-place for James Anthony 
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Froude—a fit abode for an historian, for there is subject-matter all 
around for historic thought. Perchance it is for his sake that rumour 
has established certain camps and tumuli on the hill hard by, traces 
of which we failed to discover, after some time being given to a 
search for them. 

As we climbed the hill the strange slate formation of the coast 
was more clearly seen ; one great cliff jutted out sharply as the bow- 
sprit of a mighty vessel, and as we wound round to the southward 
the heights above us were capped with serrated and jagged peaks, on 
which stood the flagstaff of the coastguard. The pathway became 
exceedingly narrow between the sharp strange-shaped rocks, some of 
these rising 200 feet above us. One great block was as the out 
towers and inner keep of a castle. Grey and worn, and fantastic in 
form, a wild little valley separates this hill from the point we had set 
out to visit, and, at the head of this valley, we came across a great 
heap of small stones, said to be one of the tumuli. 

But its formation reminded us of the story of an archzologist, and 
one who was well up in his subject, taking some friends to see what 
he had long thought was a tumulus. He fully described it to his 
friends, explaining where an opening should be made to open up the 
sepulchre ; and while he was talking, their presence in the field had 
attracted a labourer, who came and heard also what was to be said 
upon the subject. But, just as this was finished, he interrupted in 
his dialect with, “ Wull, you do call thic thar a tumullus, do’ee ; wull, 
all I do know is, I and my booy made ’un, about two year agone ;” and 
we fear this one at Salcombe was made also not many “ year agone”; 
so we quickly left, and climbed up the steep sward-covered hill, 
amidst the jutting slate peaks, to the top of Bolt Head. 

One great block of slate, intersected with lines of spar, forms a 
mighty keep on this head, and gives a glorious prospect out seaward. 
The dark rocky islets, studded with black cormorant, grey gull, and 
guillemots ; far out the ships sail on, now in sunshine, now in rain, 
literally, for, as we watch, a rain-cloud sinks down, and envelopes 
one white-sailed barque in its mist, whilst not far from it another 
sails on in warm bright sunlight ; the sea around the one, dull and 
dark, and of leaden hue, whilst around the other of the deepest blue. 

This Bolt Head was the end of our walk for one day, leaving 
the onward route to Bolt Tail, a sea-cliff walk, for another day; and 
we sat and watched the glorious scene around us, the sun pouring 
down with great warmth even on this late October day. And as we 
returned to Salcombe, the views, seen in another aspect, seemed 
fresh and more beautiful than in the outward route ; the sky was of 
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the most delicate blue, and the clouds that had formed the rain- 
screes massed in lovely form. 

The walk to Bolt Head is the walk that hurried visitors to 
Salcombe usually take, but the longer walk along the coast to the 
signal station of Prawle Point offers greater variety, and we think 
stranger and grander beauty. 

To start upon this walk one must descend the hill up sil’ we 
had climbed on our arrival, into the narrow roughly-paved streets of 
Salcombe, where, strange to say, not even a decent inn offers accom- 
modation to the traveller; where, if one seeks a lodging, it is with 
grumbling acceded to if but for a night. Salcombe townsfolk have 
as yet not sought, but rather repelled visitors ; but common talk says 
this is soon to be altered. 

To look at the little town now, sans landing-stages, sans hotel, 
sans good shops, except the butchers’, that are curiously in advance 
of the other trades (a fact full of significance), and it is strange to 
find as far back as 1605 frequent references in State papers to the 
town and shipping of Salcombe. In that year 1605 an agreement is 
noted as to Spanish prizes driven into Salcombe and sequestered by 
Sir Richard Hawkins. In 1628 there is an examination of one John 
Roche, of Salcombe, who came from Wales in the Jonas, with twenty- 
three or twenty-four other ships, all of which were taken by the 
French. To show the importance in those days of Salcombe over 
other towns, certain towns had to lend ships to other towns that 
could not find them for themselves ; and we see in 1634 the May 
Rose being lent by Salcombe to Barnstaple ; and in the assessment 
ofthe town for a ship of 400 tons under the King’s writ, Salcombe and 
Marlbrough (an adjoining village) were rated at £156. 2s., whilst the 
borough of Plymouth was rated at £185. os. 8d. One of the strangest 
facts in these entries, and one that brings home to us the high value of 
our supremacy on the seas, is that of the examination of a John Daniel, 
of Salcombe, in 1636. This mariner came out of Tenby, in his ship 
the Swan ; when off Padstow they saw two big ships, which they 
took to be the king’s ships ; but off Mounts Bay a Turkish man-of- 
war of 100 tons gave them chase and ran them ashore. All in the 
Salcombe ship escaped except one man, who stayed on board and 
was taken by the Turks, who rifled and sank the ship. These 
extracts, taken from many, show the importance of Salcombe as a 
shipping port some two or three hundred years ago ; and yet as we 
step into the ferry-boat to be pulled across to Portlemouth on our 
walk to Prawle, we note again she has no landing-stage for modern 
craft and nineteenth-century tourists. 
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The water, as we pull across the harbour, is delicately crystal- 
like, and clear, and of a lovely hue, and when, nearly on the top of 
the very steep hill on the opposite side, we stand panting for a rest, 
we look back upon a view very full of interest—not only seaward, 
but inland ; for far up the estuary we see, with its dotted villages 
and sloping cultivated banks, and at its head the thickly-clustered 
town of Kingsbridge ; and the more we are astonished at the speed 
of the Reindeer that brought us down, for the journey in the dark 
night had seemed a long one. 

Leaving the square church-tower of Portlemouth on our left, we 
struck off to the Coastguard station, and found not a solitary look-out 
post, but a line of cottages, and quite a little colony of Preventatives; 
from their flat black rock, in front of their cottages, the look-out has 
an extensive view all along the coast ; but after a few words of chat, 
we left the spot and followed along the white stone-marked narrow 
path, that rose and fell and twisted along the cliff, giving peeps 
down into lovely little bays ; whilst on the left hand rose up a moor- 
like mountain of veritable Scotch aspect, but with queer-shaped 
jagged rocks starting out oblongwise from the turf, black and weird, 
and of strange form, some exactly like cottages with gable ends and 
chimneys, others more fantastic in form. 

Down a steep descent, and the scene changed to a lovely little 
cove of smooth dark-brown sand, and great reefs of rock running 
out into the sea, that was breaking in of light emerald hue, lit by the 
mid-day sun, that made purer and whiter the snowy lace-like crests 
they fell over on to the sandy shore. At the head of this cove an 
inland stream came rippling down, forming a little waterfall ere it 
lost itself in the sands and trickled into the ocean. 

Onward again we climbed from this little bay of Rickham Sands, 
up to the Coastguard track again, once again to dive to the sea-level 
into Mooresand Bay—a strange name to a wondrous bay ; for 
although every other bay is of sand, this bay called Mooresand 
has not a fraction of sand in it. Its floor is formed of tiny spar and 
quartz pebbles, on the east side worn as fine as sand, looking at a 
distance like sand ; as one goes westward in this bay the pebbles get 
larger and larger step by step, until they are as large as walnuts inter- 
mixed with hazel-nuts. The rocks around are most lovely in hue, 
of quartz, slate, and green sandstone, the quartz forming serpentine 
wavy lines, in great lying slabs of rock that look like antediluvian 
animals, in some places lined as the cuttle-fish, in others as great 
balks of timber piled up. 

We lit upon a curious instance of the formation of rock in this bay 
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A pure little stream was trickling down into the pebbly spar, trickling 
over some clay and glutinous formation that turned the running 
stream into a clear liquid glue, and this liquid mixing with the finely- 
powdered spar was forming this into hard rocks, granite-like, and not 
to be broken even with great force. 

Long we lingered in this lovely bay, but our artist friend, who 
was acting for the nonce as our guide, had yet other beauties in store 
for us, and up we clambered on to the hills again to another wondrous 
but totally different spot. A great amphitheatre of hills, on the land 
side the rock peaks sloping abruptly, and then intervenes a soft green- 
sward, and a leap over to another amphitheatre that the sea has worn 
in the land ; and then, far down below, at the foot of this second 
amphitheatre, lie the black shaly rocks over which the green sea is 
lifting and sighing, and although past mid-October the swallows are 
wheeling and darting overhead. The head that ends this strange 
formation is styled Gammon Head—a spot not mentioned in the 
ordinary guide-books, but the centre of this most strange and wildly 
beautiful scenery. Why called Gammon Head we could not dis- 
cover, but curiously enough, a leg or gammon of pork, to use a local 
word, would, from a giantesque animal, lay exactly in the great 
hollow of the amphitheatre above it, and this description will best 
convey an idea of its shape. 

To clamber up on the back of this head and then to go down 
beneath it into the little sandy bay (brown sand here, no spar pebble) 
is to be lost in wonder at the contortions and yet order of the rock 
masses that are cast about and piled up in tremendous order of dis 
order. Just a little beyond the head a mighty mass of rock has 
fallen from the cliffs above, slid a little way down the hill, and then 
has been propped, as regularly as any builder would prop a gigantic 
mass of stone, with three supports; and here it lies in perfect form 
as a giant sarcophagus, awaiting for how many ages past its burial. 
The head can best be seen as we move on for Prawle ; the rocks are 
serrated but not in upright lines, but oblong, and jut out in great 
layers and points from the hillside. 

It is not far from Gammon Head to Prawle, but it is a fine bit of 
coast, and continually we were stopping to remark upon some strange 
formation or lovely retrospect. 

Arrived at Prawle, ere we went on to the signal station we were, 
after some persuasion, induced by our guide to descend a steep 
acute slope, down on to the rocks, that at high water were covered by 
the sea. We felt that we had seen beauty and strangeness not to be 
surpassed, and were surfeited almost with Nature’s wonders ; but he 
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was inexorable ; we must descend, and we did, until we were nearly 
on a level with the sea. Over black inky rocks, and up as it were 
great mountains of rock glaciers, until we stood at length where our 
friend would have us stand. 

And what an astounding scene was before us! Enormous animals 
of the strangest shapes were jutting out their heads above us— 
sharks, crocodiles, great fish with open jaws ; and below us, with the 
sea breaking through its base, was a grand dark jagged mass of arched 
rock. The colour and composition of this scene defied description. 
It was a home of Titans and sea-gods. No gentle, lustful sea-gods 
of the south, but of the fierce north ; a gateway to the home of 
Nidhogg, the great dragon, or the abode of Thiassi, the fiend of 
Loki. 

The formation of the ruck here lends itself to strange contor- 
tions. Of gneiss with stratifications, and layers of spar and slate, 
the soft part of the rock gets worn by water and weather, and leaves 
the lines of slate and spar jutting out to sea and windward. The 
colour adds to the terrible beauty, for the rock is extremely dark, 
the slate being black, and intermingled with green tones; the 
red ironstone gave blood-red veins, and stains here and there; 
and above high-water mark, the dark rocks were rich with yellow 
lichen. The whole scene, for weird wild beauty, was unlike any- 
thing else we had ever witnessed, and long we sat and watched it, 
our friend perched on the outermost edge of rock, watching and 
studying, as was his wont, the lift of the sea as it swelled in glorious 
foam over the inky blood-stained rocks. 

At length we left our seats, and re-entered the world again, for 
we had seemed to be surrounded by a scene from another world and 
another life, and once again scrambled up the steep rocks to the 
signal station on the Prawle. And here we saw that we were at the 
end, of this strange formation. Ahead of us to the Start all was 
totally different, and tame and flat, after the wild rock contortions 
that stretched away behind us to Bolt Head. Inland we could see 
the little village that gives its name to the point, and cultivated fields 
intervening, apparently upon a raised beach left ages since by the 
receding sea. 

We took a short cut across the fields, and descending to the little 
cove, where much wreckage was lying about, we fell across another 
sea-painter, who was working away upon a picture of the little bay, 
and with him we went on into the village. A plain ugly spot, unlike 
a Devon village ; all slate and stone, no trees or hedges, or thatch; 
but we found a comfortable, if excessively homely, little inn, with 
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rooms one could hardly stand upright in ; and here was living, very 
much out of the world, the wife of the artist whom we had fallen in 
with. After some rest, we started off across country inland, a flat 
tableland walk, for Salcombe. 

After this day’s walk, we were the more surprised when we left 
Salcombe to find that in swift steamboat accommodation they could 
beat even the Reindeer. As it was late, this valuable craft was 
laid up, and a tender put on, called the Zively. And lively she 
certainly was, in size and horse-power. Her cabin might hold four, 
but as about five were already on board, we decided to seat ourselves 
aft ; but we were told we were sitting on the steering-gear, and as 
there was literally no more room, at last we got into a boat that was 
to be towed up, taking care to see there were some oars in her, in 
case we went adrift, and in this fashion we comfortably sailed up 
again to Kingsbridge. 

With all their natural beauties around them, the Salcombers 
ought to bestir themselves as to their means of communication with 
the world; and yet one would regret to have the glory and solitude 
of their marvellous headlands invaded by tourist crowds. 


JAMES BAKER, 
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A CITY VOLUNTEER IN THE 
17th CENTURY. 


N the recently published “ Calendar of Domestic State Papers ” 

for the years 1641-1643 may be found a few letters from a 
certain Nehemiah Wharton, a subaltern in Essex’s first army. They 
form an amusing record of the experiences of a citizen-soldier con- 
fronted for the first time with the realities of war. 

The writer was a clerk, or perhaps an apprentice, to Mr. George 
Willingham, a merchant, who lived at the sign of the “Golden 
Anchor” in St. Swithin’s Lane. But little is known of this Willing- 
ham, whom readers of Carlyle’s “Cromwell” may remember as the 
“loving friend” to whom the then member for Cambridge and future 
Protector wrote for the loan of some papers to be used in a debate 
on the Scots’ proposals for uniformity of religion. He was doubtless 
one of those sturdy London merchants whom the harsh but 
vaciilating measures of Charles had at once alarmed and irritated, 
and whose sincere, if narrow, Protestantism led him to give ready 
credence to the utterly baseless rumour that the ecclesiastical system 
of Laud was intended to pave the way for the restoration of the 
Catholic Church. He also seems, from these and other letters in the 
“Domestic State Papers,” to have been an affectionate father and a 
kind master. 

It was possibly due to his master’s influence in the City that 
Wharton received an appointment as subaltern, or lieutenant, in the 
corps of volunteers raised by the City from their own regiments of 
Trained-bands a week before the unfurling of the king’s standard at 
Nottingham. With the enthusiasm that prevailed in the City (5,000 
men enlisted directly volunteers were called for) it was easy to get 
the men away quickly, and August 17 saw Wharton and his comrades 
at Aylesbury, on their way to join the army of Essex. It is from 
here that Willingham receives the first letter from his “‘ poor, ancient, 
humble, and affectionate servant,” as Wharton subscribes himself. 
The march from London had been accomplished with fair speed, 
but not without some of the small discomforts which the veteran 
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thinks little of, but which seem great to the City-bred recruit. Thus, 
at Acton, in consequence of some mistake about quarters, Wharton 
complains that “‘we were constrained to lodge in beds the feathers 
of which were above a yard long”—a somewhat roundabout way, 
apparently, of recording the fact that the troops had to bivouac in 
a cornfield. The morning found them, however—as perhaps might 
be expected of City apprentices—quite ready for mischief. ‘The 
next day,” writes Wharton, ‘‘ several of our soldiers sallied out to the 
house of one Penruddock, a Papist, and being basely affronted by 
him and his dog” (the latter was no doubt rude enough to bark at 
them), “entered his house and pillaged it to the purpose.” So 
complete was the havoc that, as we learn from other sources, neither 
beds, doors, nor windows were left in the house. Such treatment 
was not likely to cure Penruddock of any Royalist leanings that he 
may have had, and from that moment he seems to have engaged 
heartily with the king, being at last hanged for his share in one of 
the numerous plots during Cromwell’s Protectorate. After this the 
volunteers “got into the church, defaced the ancient and sacred 
glazed pictures, and burned the holy rails.” The burning of the 
communion rails evidently proved such a delightful means of 
asserting their hatred of popery and at the same time gratifying their 
taste for destruction, that the performance was repeated at every 
church on the march. Once (at Hillingdon) Wharton’s party, having 
been left behind as an ammunition guard, found on their arrival at 
the church that they were too late, and that the rails had already been 
sacrificed by their comrades. But they were not to be disappointed. 
“We got,” says Wharton, “the surplice to make us handkerchiefs, 
and one of the soldiers wore it to Uxbridge.” 

Fortified by such diversions, and by sermons, of which they seem 
to have had one, and sometimes two, a day, the force moved gaily on 
to Wendover, when an unpleasant incident occurred to damp their 
spirits. Here they “ refreshed” themselves, “burnt the rails” (as 
usual), when “accidentally one of Captain Francis’ men, forgetting 
he was charged with a bullet, shot a maid through the head, and she 
immediately died.” From Wharton’s words it would seem that his 
comrade was playing the time-honoured and senseless trick of point- 
ing loaded guns at people—with the usual innocent intention and the 
usual fatal result. The volunteers were not yet sufficiently brutalised 
by war to take the accidental death of a fellow-creature lightly, and 
they marched into Aylesbury “sadly enough.” At Aylesbury they 
were received by “Colonel Hampden” and “ wanted for nothing.” 
The troops had apparently not been slow in taking to heart the old 
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maxim of the propriety of “living on the enemy.” They every day, 
according to Wharton, “did visit Papists’ houses and constrained 
from them both meat and money.” They also quarrelled with their 
“ ungodly” lieutenant-colonel, whom Wharton speaks of as “a God 
dam blade,” and whom he entreats his master to get removed from 
his command. “ This,” he says, “isthe desire of the whole force,” 
and as the lieutenant-colonel had the day before “ for an ungrounded 
whimsey ” ordered two officers to leave the town, and had been 
disobeyed, it was perhaps as well that he should give place to some 
one better able to enforce discipline. In the next letter he reports 
the breaking out of something like a mutiny, in consequence of which 
the offending lieutenant-colonel was cashiered. The volunteers are 
then moved on to Buckingham, where Wharton does a little plunder- 
ing for himself. “I gathered,” says he, “a complete file of my own 
men from about the country, and marched to Sir Alexander Denton’s 
park, who is a malignant fellow, and killed a fat buck, fastened his 
head upon my halberd, and commanded two of my pikes to bring 
the body into Buckingham with a guard of musqueteers coming 
thither. With part of this I feasted my captain, Captain Paulet, 
Captain Beacon, and Colonel Hampden’s son, and with the rest 
several lieutenants, ensigns, and sergeants, and got much thanks for 
my pains.” 

But there was other work than feasting to be done. The follow- 
ing day the volunteers were marched into Northamptonshire, “a 
long and tedious journey, wanting both bread and water,” and at 
ten at night arrived at Byfield, a place so inhospitable that “ had 
we not been supplied with ten cartloads of provision and beer from 
Banbury, many of us had perished.” Wharton also had to mount 
guard that night—a task that was to him, after his long march, “ very 
grievous.” The next day saw the troops at Southam, at which, it 
being a “‘ very malignant town,” they “ pillaged the minister.” And 
here Wharton had his first brush with the enemy. He tells his 
master that his men, wearied out with their march, were dispersed 
over the whole town seeking quarters, when the cry arose that the 
enemy were upon them. “In half an hour our soldiers, though 
dispersed, were complete in arms ready to encounter the enemy, 
crying out for a dish of Cavaliers for supper.” ‘These cannibal-like 
desires were not to be gratified at once, and they spent the night 
** upon hard stones” behind the barricades which had been hastily 
thrown up. In the morning they were attacked by the Earl of 
Northampton “ with 800 horse and 400 foot and ordnance.” As 
Wharton gives the strength of his own side as 400 horse and 3,000 
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foot, the odds seem enormously against the Cavaliers ; but no doubt 
the Earl was buoyed up by the belief, common on his side in the 
early part of the war, that Essex’s foot would either run or desert 
directly they were attacked. He was soon disabused of any such 
idea. ‘ Being on fire to be at them,” says Wharton, “ we marched 
through the corn, and got the hill of them, whereupon they played 
upon us with their ordnance, but came short. Our gunner took 
their own bullet, sent it to them again, and killed two horses and 
two men. After, we gave them eight shot more, whereupon all their 
foot companies fled, and offered their arms in the towns adjacent for 
12a. a piece.” The enemy lost in this little skirmish fifty killed, 
besides several prisoners, among the latter being Captain Legge, 
afterwards the faithful attendant of Charles in his captivity at 
Carisbrooke. At Dunsmore Heath the enemy, having rallied again, 
threatened battle, but, awed apparently by the firm demeanour of the 
volunteers, allowed the latter to march into Coventry unmolested. 
At Coventry the first attempt seems to have been made to check 
the plundering habits of Wharton’s comrades. ‘“ On Thursday our 
soldiers pillaged a malignant fellow’s house in this city, and the Lord 
Brooke” (this is the “ fanatic Brooke” of Marmion) “ immediately 
proclaimed that whosoever should offend in that kind in future 
should have martial law.” Apparently deerstealing was not con- 
sidered anoffence “in that kind,” for “ Friday, several of our soldiers, 
both horse and foot, sallied out of this city into the Lord Dunsmore’s 
park, and brought from thence great store of venison which was 
good as ever I tasted, and ever since they make it their daily prac- 
tice, so that venison is almost as common with us as beef is with 
you.” But Rupert had now taken the field, and from this time the 
Parliamentary troops were kept more on the alert. On the following 
Sunday, while listening to the first sermon that they had heard for 
four days, “ news was brought into the church to our commanders 
that Nuneaton, some six miles from us, was fired by the enemy, and 
forthwith our general and several captains issued forth; but I and 
others stayed until sermon was ended, after which we were com- 
manded to march forth with all speed. . . but before we could 
come at them they all ran away, not having done much harm.’ 
This and a few other bloodless victories made a little merrymaking 
plainly justifiable. ‘‘On Tuesday morning we officers wet our 
halberds with a barrel of strong beer called old hum, which we gave 
our soldiers.” Wharton and several of his company were also 
“ feasted ” the same day by a Mr. Jephcot, Sir Robert Fisher’s house 
was plundered, and two sermons (consecutively) were preached, a 
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third being only interrupted by the command to march to North 
ampton. The next day an alarming accident happened to Wharton, 
which was probably not unconnected with Mr. Jephcot’s hospitality. 
“This morn” (he is writing on September 3) “I was exceeding 
sick, and the palate of my mouth fell down ; but Captain Beacon, my 
loving friend upon our march, sent a mile for a little pepper and put 
it up again.” This is perhaps the first recorded instance of “a 
devil” being successfully prescribed for the complaint known in our 
day to City gentlemen who have been too hospitably entertained as 
‘a mouth.” Some of Wharton’s men were in little better case than 
himself. A twelve-mile march brought them to the condition of 
drinking “ stinking water,” but they were rewarded at Barnby by the 
best that the town afforded, and the pillage of the “ parson of the 
town, whom they brought away as prisoner, with his surplice and 
other relics.” Four miles more bring them to Long Bugby, where 
there is “‘ very hard quarters,” the soldiers being glad to “ dispossess 
the very swine” ; but Wharton gets a comfortable lodging, thanks to 
his master’s “ horseman”—evidently a cavalryman mounted and 
equipped at Willingham’s expense—who rides on ahead and secures 
a billet. 

In the morning the men go out as usual and return “in state, 
clothed in surplice, hood, and cap, representing the Bishop of 
Canterbury.” In marching out of Long Bugby the men kill the 
deer in the Earl of Northampton’s park, but are restrained by “the 
Lord Gray” (? Grey of Groby) ‘‘and their major-general from plunder- 
ing his house. Yet “the soldiers bring in much venison and other 
pillage from the malignants about the country,” and Wharton com- 
plains of the trouble and expense to which he is put by the necessity 
for perpetually “feasting the sergeants and others of his regiment”— 
a complaint in which he may possibly have the sympathy of some of 
our modern volunteer officers. 

At Northampton the weariness and discontent which soon attacks 
undisciplined levies when not actively engaged again shows itself. 
Some of the men “discover their base ends in undertaking this 
design,” and clamour for the pay (5s. a month) which they say was 
promised them on enlistment. Failing this, they quarrel among 
themselves, and the horsemen plunder the infantry, Wharton losing 
“above the worth of £3” in the scuffle. His next letter speaks of 
a further loss that afflicts him deeply. He is going with twenty 
musqueteers on the congenial errand of searching the house of a 
“base priest,” of whose existence in the neighbourhood he has had 
information, “ but having marched two miles, certain gentlemen of 
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the country informed me that Justice Edmonds, a man of good con- 
versation, was plundered by the base blue-coats of Colonel Chomley’s 
regiment and bereaved of his very beds ; whereupon I immediately 
divided my men into three squadroons” (musqueteers even on foot 
were in those days drilled as light cavalry), “surrounded them, and 
forced them to bring their pillage on their own backs to the house 
again, for which service I was welcomed with the best varieties in 
the house, and had given me a scarlet coat lined with plush, and 
several excellent books in folio of my own choosing. But returning, 
a troop of horse belonging to Colonel Fiennes met me, pillaged me of 
all, and robbed me of my very sword, for which cause I told them 
that I would have my sword or die in the field, commanded my men 
to charge with bullet, and by divisions fire upon them, which made 
them with shame return me my sword, and it being towards night, 
I returned to Northampton, threatening revenge upon the base 
troopers. This night and the night following our company watched 
the south gate, where I searched every horseman of that troop to the 
skin, took from them a fat buck and a venison pasty ready baked, 
but lost my own goods.” 

Essex, however, seems to have understood his troops and to have 
been ready with the means of quieting them. A batch of ministers, 
whose departure for the camp is heralded by a letter from Willingham, 
arrive at Northampton, and two sermons a day satisfy the “ malignant 
spirits” among the volunteers “more,” says Wharton, “than 1,000 
armed men could have done.” As “all the venison in the country 
belonging to malignants are destroyed” that source of quarrel is 
removed, and Wharton, having “ gathered a little money ” (it is easy 
to guess how), consoles himself for the loss of his plush-lined coat 
with “a soldier’s suit for the winter, edged with gold and silver lace.” 

And now Essex, having left London with (Mr. Gardiner tells us) 
his coffin, winding-sheet, and the scutcheon to be used at his funeral, 
takes command of the army in person. The laws of war are read to 
the army (apparently not before it was necessary), and daily drills 
and parades are held. With these Wharton is much edified. “The 
drums beating and trumpets sounding,” he writes, “made a harmony 
delectable to our friends, but terrible to our enemies.” Clearly, too, 
the bonds of discipline were drawn a little tighter, and we hear of no 
more clamours for pay. 

After a week’s drill and the usual allowance of sermons the 
volunteers are marched to Worcester, which Sir John Byron has 
seized for the king, and where, it is rumoured, he is fortifying him- 
self. The greatest enthusiasm prevails in the ranks, and one regiment 
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insists upon going at “ the double” for two miles. On the road the 
quarters are, “as constantly since his excellency’s coming,” very 
poor, and Wharton is much alarmed at an experience (not unusual 
with troops on a campaign) of certain “backbiters,” which, he says, 
have been seen to march upon some of his men “six abreast and 
eight deep in open order.” 

Essex is within four miles of Worcester, when Rupert rides into 
the town with eighteen troops of horse, and the first battle of the war 
is fought. According to Wharton, whose account differs slightly 
from that of Clarendon, an ambush was laid by Rupert for the 
Parliamentary troops, into which they were drawn after repelling, as 
they supposed, a sortie in force.. This does not sound much like 
Rupert’s usual tactics, and it is probably nothing more than the well- 
known story of JVous sommes trahis, with which beaten troops try to 
console themselves. Even by Wharton’s account the Parliamentary 
horse (the foot were not engaged) got much the worst of it, and their 
wounded were taken into the city, where the enemy were reported to 
have “ stripped, stabbed, and slashed their dead bodies in a most 
barbarous manner, and imbrued their hands in their blood.” These 
utterly “‘ false reports caused such a panic in the army that even our 
general’s troop of gentlemen, going to quarter themselves about the 
country, were betrayed and beset by the enemy” (this is entirely 
imaginary), ‘‘ and, overmuch timorous, immediately fled so confusedly 
that some brake their horses’ necks, others their own ; some were 
taken, others slain, and scarce half of them escaped, which is such a 
blot on them as nothing but some desperate exploit will wipe it off.” 
A forlorn hope is drawn from the volunteers to rescue the bodyguard, 
but only to find the enemy “fled” (in point of fact he was never 
there), and the night is spent by Wharton’s regiment in a wet bivouac 
singing psalms_round fires made of “ pales and gates.” 

The next letter is written, September 30, from Worcester, which 
has been occupied by Essex, Rupert having effected his purpose and 
drawn off Sir John’s garrison with their prisoners. Wharton carefully 
corrects his first account of the fight, and now gives the facts pretty 
much as they are accepted by Mr. Gardiner in his “ History of the 
Great Civil War.” “The cuirassiers, he writes, “his excellency’s 
troop, are since returned, only few being lost, but do still bear the 
aspersion of cowards.” Also “we hear that the prince ” (Rupert) “is 
wounded, but it is certain that Duke Maurice is mortally hurt.” But 
this last is almost the only caxard to which he clings. 

All plundering in Worcester itself is forbidden by Essex, but a 
party is sent by the general to Sir William Russell’s house, seven 
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miles off, and “ pillage it to the bare walls.” But Wharton is now, 
for some reason or other, in excessively bad spirits. He is persuaded 
that “the Lord has given them” (the Cavaliers) “this small victory that 
they may in the day of battle come on more presumptuously to their 
own destruction ; in which battle,” he mournfully adds, “though I 
and many more thousands may be cut off, yet I am confident that 
the Lord of Hosts will in the end triumph gloriously over these 
horses and their cursed riders.” Another sermon from one of the 
Parliament’s ministers has, he says, “ doubtless fitted many of us for 
death which we all shortly expect.” And so he concludes a letter 
which he supposes is the last that he shall ever write to his master. 

The next letter, written eight days later, is in a more cheerful 
strain. Wharton has returned to Worcester to the great surprise of 
his “judicious friends ” in that city, the forlorn hope for the capture 
of Hereford, of which he formed part, having accomplished their 
task without fighting. He is much shocked at the vices of the in- 
habitants of Hereford, who are, he says, “totally ignorant of God 
and much addicted to drunkenness, but principally to swearing, so 
that the children who have scarce learned to speak do universally 
swear stoutly.” It is possible that in this matter Wharton did the 
children of Hereford injustice, for Welsh was then, as now, much 
spoken in Hereford, and it may well be that a Saxon and unaccus- 
tomed ear mistook the liquid accents of that melodious tongue for 
the lispings of profane and “ malignant” oaths. ; 

Being in Hereford on Sunday the volunteers go to the minster, 
where “the pipes played and the puppets sang so sweetly that some 
of our soldiers could not forbear dancing in the holy quire, whereat the 
Baalists were much displeased.” They leave this “ human service,” 
as Wharton calls it, and lecture some unfortunate shopkeepers who 
are at work on the Sabbath, after which the Parliament’s minister 
gives them “two famous sermons, which much affected the poor 
inhabitants, who, wondering, said they had never heard the like before.” 
“ And,” says Wharton, “I believe them.” “I have nothing of worth 
to present you with,” he concludes, “but I have sent you the gods” 
(? crucifixes) “of the Cavaliers enclosed. They are pillage from Sir 
William Russell’s, of which I never yet got one farthing ; for it is 
constantly the prey of the ruder sort of soldiers, whose society, blessed 
be God, I hate and avoid.” 

With this characteristic bit of pharisaism these letters come to an 
abrupt close. Sir Henry Ellis, their first discoverer, says in his 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries that he was unable to 
find any further trace of their author. We know that he must have 
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left Essex soon after the date of the last of the series, as his name 
does not appear in Peacock’s “ Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers,” which are pretty accurate after the battle of Edgehill. 
Possibly he grew tired of soldiering, and slipped away (as many of 
his comrades did) to return to London and his master’s counting- 
house. More probably he went on to Edgehill a fortnight after his 
last letter, and died there, as he had foretold, under the sharp swords 
of Rupert’s horsemen, or on the pikes of the King’s Red Regiment 
as they fought, deserted by their too impetuous cavalry, round the 
royal standard. But his letters, brief as they are, give us perhaps a 
better, because a more vivid, idea of the citizen-soldier of that day 
than we might obtain from a more elaborate memoir. Brave he 
undoubtedly was, for it was the London Trained-bands who drove 
back the king’s army at Brentford, and held their own against the 
whole strength of Rupert’s horse at Newbury, and throughout 
Wharton’s letters there is no trace of fear as to the power of his men 
to defeat the enemy on equal terms. ‘Do not doubt that we shall 
scour the Cavaliers,” ‘God will give us the victory,” are expressions 
which recur on every page ; and when he alludes to his own approach- 
ing death it is in terms which indicate a brave man prepared to face the 
inevitable, rather than a coward who dares not look possibilities in 
the face. His piety, too, seems to have been deep and sincere, and, 
although fanatical, his language is singularly free from any taint of 
that striving after the appearance of religion which forces one to 
believe in its hypocritical assumption by many of his contemporaries. 
And yet the army of which he formed part was unable to obtain any 
material good for the cause which it supported. Often victorious in 
the field, it was unable to reap any of the fruits of victory. Without 
the cohesion of a body of men trained to act and die together, it in- 
variably melted away directly a momentary success had been achieved, 
and without organisation or commissariat it could only exist by 
plundering the country. Not until the army of the New Model was 
formed, an army composed of men who had abandoned all thought 
of civil occupation, and who regarded themselves as a remnant—to 
use their own phraseology—cut off from the nation, were the in- 
coherent atoms of the Puritan levies welded into a weapon capable 
not only of beating the enemy, but of destroying the vitality of his 
resistance. 

It seems to me that this fact contains a warning to England at 
the present time. From foolish contempt our military authorities 
have passed to an equally foolish reliance on our volunteers, and it 
is now proposed to form from them an army for the defence of the 
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most vital part of the Empire. No one doubts that the London 
volunteers of to-day are individually as brave as Nehemiah Wharton 
and his comrades, and many, though not all of them, have attained 
a high proficiency in the use of their weapons and in the discharge 
of some of the smaller details of the military art. But a mob with 
muskets, as has so often been said, is not an army, and the London 
volunteers want almost everything to make them one. Cavalry, 
commissariat, and, above all, the habit of acting together in large 
masses—all these are wanting to our citizen-soldiers. These things 
are not acquired in a day, and there are no signs as yet that the 
nation is alive to the necessity of insisting upon them. But without 
them it is to be feared that the new army corps for the defence of 
London will, if opposed to a well-equipped and highly-disciplined 
force, prove as unequal to the task laid upon it as did the volunteers 
of the Trained-bands in the time of Charles I. 


F. LEGGE, 
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SOME BRITISH GAME BIRDS. 


HERE is no gainsaying the beauty of the pheasant of our 
English woodlands. It is not an indigenous bird, however, 
nor is it a distinct species. The parent stock would seem to point 
to birds which came originally from Colchis, being there found upon 
the classic river Phasis ; and to-day the descendants of the original 
stock still exist in all their purity in the tangled swamps of that 
country. Mythologically, to Jason and his Argonauts is due the 
introduction of Phasianus colchicus, the generic and specific names 
of which have reference to the supposition stated above. 

The earliest mention of this bird in England is in a bill of fare 
about 1177, though when the pheasant began to be preserved as a 
species is unknown. As in the case of the fallow deer, it was, 
perhaps, first introduced by the Romans, and this is the more likely 
as neither the English nor Danes were the introducers of strange 
animals. At the beginning of the present century, another 
species, the Chinese ring-necked pheasant, was imported into this 
country in very considerable numbers, and to such an extent did it 
interbreed with our own stock, that there are but few estates upon 
which it has not left its specific mark—the white ring round the 
neck. The male of the Chinese bird is extremely pugnacious, and 
withal brilliantly plumaged. These facts may have been the main 
factor in the interbreeding of the two species. The English pheasant 
of to-day, then, is a compound of these two originals. In addition 
to this, the beautiful Japanese pheasant, Phasianus versicolor, has 
been turned down, as well as the magnificent long-tailed P. Reevesi#. 
Hybrids of both have occurred, and in some cases in considerable 
numbers ; the influence of these, however, is not likely to be widely 
felt. 

With the gradual decrease of our fere nature in fur and feather, 
probably more pheasants are reared in a semi-artificial manner each 
year. But few birds remain, or could long survive, in a truly feral 
condition. The English pheasant lends itself kindly to semi-domestica- 
tion, and it is almost in this condition that we must look at it now. 
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A few days prior to the advent of October, when the blackberries 
hang luscious on the brambles, and the brown nuts drop from the 
clusters, the keeper goes, as is his wont, to the coppice of oak and 
hazel. The young pheasants are here, but have daily wandered 
further and further away, paying less heed to his coming now that 
the acorns and beechnuts have fallen. He whistles long and shrilly 
ere the birds emerge from bush and golden bracken. Owing to 
their wandering disposition, it is patent to the keeper that there is a 
slight diminution in the number of birds that daily answer to his call. 
When young, pheasants stray to outlying copses during the day, and 
are apt to remain wherever night finds them. This the ever-watchful 
poacher knows, and he is quick to use his knowledge. The branches 
are now becoming bare, and at night the bulky bodies of the birds 
are sharply outlined against the sky. Then they are picked off one 
by one with an old-fashioned duck gun with the barrels filed down. 
Only a small charge of powder is used, so as to prevent a loud 
report, and the man, with his game, quickly hurries from the spot. 
When the birds have attained to their full plumage, they still perch 
among the lower branches of the scrub in which they have been 
bred. It is now that the keeper removes them to the respective 
coverts where they have to begin life anew. Five hundred birds are 
taken to this wood, a like number to that, and so on until the 
season’s stock is exhausted. Here the daily feeding is renewed, 
delicacies being given for a time to encourage the birds to remain in 
their new haunts. From this time they become less tame, and here 
they will stay until October comes round. 

Pheasants feed early in the morning, but when they have satisfied 
their overnight cravings they seek out sheltered cover. When noon 
is past they again begin to feed, going out into land where they find 
loose, light soil in which to dust. Of fallen mast they are particularly 
fond, as they are of ants’ eggs. At this time, however, they become 
omnivorous feeders, and destroy great quantities of injurious insects. 
Tegetmeier somewhere states that 1,200 wireworms have been taken 
from the crop of a single bird, and Mr. F. Bond extracted 440 grubs 
of the crane-fly from another. In addition to being fond of most 
kinds of grain, they are also partial to the wild fruits of many berry- 
bearing bushes, and they may frequently be seen searching for the 
nests of the large black wood-ants. It is also said that oak-galls 
constitute a favourite food. It is the practice of some pheasant- 
breeders to plant bean-beds in the open glades and rides of the 
woods. These become full and ripe, and drop from the pods about 
the time that the young pheasants are finally turned down, and are a 
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strong inducement to them to stay upon the ground where they are 
bred. In rearing all kinds of game birds, the most primitive methods 
are the best, and the chicks ought, if possible, to be brought up on 
ground resembling the haunts of wild birds. Pheasants require thick 
cover—woods with tall trees and abundance of brushwood affording 
the best retreats. Nor are the birds ever found far from the vicinity 
of water. They are fond of the seeds of coarse rushes and marsh 
plants, and speaking generally, it may be set down that wet woods 
and water are essential to perfect health. 

The pheasant is the game bird of Britain. In spite of its being 
frequently likened to a barn-door fowl, there is a certain wildness and 
timidity about it which centuries of semi-domestication have neither 
overcome nor apparently lessened. If a stranger enter the woods 
with a keeper the birds immediately run to cover, and this running 
and secreting themselves is one of the great characteristics of the genus 
to which they belong. Where birds are thinly scattered the old 
methods of shooting are still adopted ; they are killed over spaniels 
and setters in the covers. This is really enjoyable sport, although 
of late it has been much cried down. It is exhilarating, trying to 
both nerve and eye, and the bird has generally a good chance of its 
life. But this method of shooting is gradually dying out, as in many 
places it is impracticable. What are technically called “ pheasant 
shoots” are taking its place. Nine-tenths of the birds killed in 
England annually are brought down as “driven” birds. These are 
by no means always easy to kill. Some of them try to the utmost 
the skill of the sportsman ; but what is really battue shooting is diffi- 
cult to defend. There is little of “sport” about it, taking the word 
in its best sense. It might often be better described as slaughter, 
as, when the shooters are not skilful marksmen, there is generally a 
considerable proportion of wounded to killed birds. There is one 
fact, however, which should not be overlooked, and that is that the 
last method of shooting puts an enormous quantity of game into the 
market at an exceedingly cheap rate—in short, during certain seasons 
a pheasant can be bought at the price of a chicken. 

There are several remarkable traits about our English pheasant 
which are worth mentioning. In confinement it readily breeds with 
domestic fowls, though the offspring are remarkably wild. When 
confined the number of eggs laid is about a dozen, though eighteen 
or twenty are not at all uncommon when the pheasants live wild in 
the woods. If kept inan aviary the colour of the eggs becomes lighter, 
the palest producing small and weakly chicks, while the dark olive 
eggs hatch out the largest and strongest birds, White and more or 
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less pied varieties are not at all uncommon, though when this 
discoloration appears in young birds it generally disappears during 
the first moult, and is probably a sign of disease or weakness. 

Pheasant-poaching has already been mentioned. This is always 
beset with difficulty, and the pheasant-poacher is usually a desperate 
character. Many methods can be successfully employed, for the 
pheasant is rather a stupid bird. Owing to the wandering proclivity 
before alluded to, it by no means follows that the man who rears 
the pheasants will have the privilege of shooting them. Atthe time 
of the falling of the beech and oaken mast, the poacher watches as 
closely by the covert side as the keeper himself. The former knows 
perfectly well that the birds feed in the morning, that they dust 
themselves in the turnip fields at noon, and that they ramble through 
the woods in the afternoon. He, better than anyone else, knows 
the coppice to which the wandered birds have gone, and in which 
trees they will roost. Is he slow to use his knowledge? At dark he 
passes over the land, and lights a bit of brimstone beneath the roost- 
ing birds. The powerful fumes soon overpower them, and they come 
flapping down one by one. This method has the advantage of silence, 
and, if the night be still, need not be detected. Away from the 
covert time is no object, and the moucher who is content with a 
brace of birds at a time usually gets the most in the end. The 
poacher knows that no bird is more pugnacious than the pheasant, 
and out of this trait he makes capital. He takes a trained gamecock 
under his arm, fitted with spurs, the latter as sharp as needles. Upon 
the former’s crowing, one or more cock pheasants immediately 
respond and advance to meet the adversary. A single blow suffices 
to lay low the pride of the pheasant, and in this way half a dozen 
birds may often be taken, while the poacher’s representative remains 
unhurt. 

It is a nice question as to just what effect “The Twelfth” as an 
institution has upon current politics in this country. If ever the 
problem comes to be solved the solution will be somewhat startling. 
Grouse are a greater motive power in practical politics than is gener 
ally supposed. The wearied member renews his strength in antici- 
pating the moors, and gains it upon them. A healthy instinct it is that 
woos him to the children of the mist, and one that is well suited to leave 
him thoroughly invigorated for work. The extinction of our legisla- 
tive chambers will probably be contemporary with that of moor-fow! ; 
and to prove to what extent grouse-shooting is indulged in, it may be 
stated that upon the first three days of the season about 50,000 
grouse reach London alone, two hundred and fifty birds are down 
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to one gun, and upwards of 3,000 to a party on one moor in four 
days. 

The red grouse is indigenous to the British Isles, and is the only 
bird of their azz fauna into the life history of which migration does 
not enter. Ifthe bird be not peculiar in this fact, its migrations are 
so local as to be imperceptible. Companion of the blackcock and 
the merlin, the red grouse is as hardy as prolific. It lays from seven 
to seventeen eggs, and has two broods during the season. Its 
hardihood were needful to withstand the winters of the elevated 
moorlands, and its prolificness the numbers of its enemies. When 
the snow lies thick on the heather the economy of nature teaches the 
grouse to lie beneath the plumed branches. There are cushions 
of moss, with full seed-shoots drooping from above. The hardy 
mountain bushes yield Mount Ida, whortle-, and blackberries, and 
through ordinary winters the grouse hardly fares ill. Sometimes, 
even in mid-winter, there comes a warm day, when the sun shines 
brightly at noon. ‘Then the birds bask on the warm, grey stones, 
and spread out their wings to the sun. The blackcock crows from 
the brae to his grey hen in the hollow, and gurgling notes and much 
strutting are indulged in by the red grouse. Day by day the sun 
gains in power, and spring comes slowly up the way. After a time 
the moors begin to wear looks of more animation. The ling birds 
return to the tussocky grass, and ring-ouzels to the torrent sides. 
The fell “ becks” sparkle in the sun, star-like flowers light up the 
dripping rocks, and the snow lines vanish. The little merlin screams 
over the heather, and the grouse packs break up. Birds are seen 
singly or in pairs, and brae answers brae at morning and evening. 
It is now that the cock grouse is seen to be a really handsome bird. 
He is at this time able to erect or depress at pleasure the vermilion 
skin over the eye, and this he does when at break of day he takes his 
stand on some grey rock and crows. Pairing is not a long process, 
and this completed, a faint depression under the heather, lined with 
twigs, serves the hen bird for her nest; she usually lays from eight to 
a dozen eggs. At the time of nesting the cock grouse is never far 
distant, though he takes no part in incubation. He is, however, 
often usefully employed in driving away enemies, which are numerous 
during this critical period. In spring great numbers of carrion crows 
fly off to the moors and destroy enormous quantities of eggs. After 
discovering a nest, they go dallying round and round, until they 
provoke the brooding bird to leave her eggs. Then they rush in, 
impale one of these upon their formidable bills, and are off straight 
and swift to the nearest stone wall. There the egg is sucked of its 
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contents, the empty shells being everywhere scattered around. In 
one such place as this we have found hundreds of shells so emptied, 
just about the time of laying. Polecats and foumarts, too, leave 
their usual haunts for a time, and take up a temporary abode on the 
moors during the time that grouse are hatching. Sometimes they 
take the brooding birds as they sit on the nest, or, later, they com- 
mence their bloodthirsty depredations among the young. These fall 
an easy prey, as they follow the hen bird, and the animals indicated 
kill from a love of killing, and so continue to destroy long after their 
wants have been satisfied. ‘The beautiful pine-martins, too, ascend 
from the rocky woods to hold high carnival during this season, and, 
although they kill many birds, they are not so destructive as their 
congeners. One of the greatest depredators is the fox. Young foxes 
are brought forth in the impregnable fastnesses of the mountains, 
whence nothing can dislodge them. When the cubs are strong 
enough they are taken by their parents to fatten on the grouse. 
Here a deep hole is dug in the peaty soil beneath the heather, and 
the fox-cubs are installed. The bones and feathers strewn in the 
neighbourhood of these resorts tell their own tale. But if once this 
spot can be discovered—and we are speaking now of the northern 
hill districts, which are not systematically hunted, and where the 
extermination of foxes becomes necessary—the cubs are easily 
obtained. With the help of a stout stick and a few cur dogs we 
have not unfrequently made short work of numerous litters. These 
are a few of the enemies of the grouse, and to produce an abundant 
crop of birds all have to be circumvented. 

One of the grand mistakes which owners of grouse moors make 
is that of indiscriminately destroying all birds of prey. The peregrine 
and the merlin would keep the moors healthy were they not 
mercilessly shot down, trapped, and exterminated. Were these birds 
allowed to live they would pick out the weak and diseased birds as 
soon as these showed themselves; would in fact bring about the 
survival of the fittest. And if the economy of nature was not so 
much interfered with, probably the grouse disease would be unknown. 
This has been assigned to various causes, but one fact is certain, 
that it always comes after a series of prolific years, and is in some 
way due to over-stocking. The red grouse is one of the earliest birds 
to pair and breed. Nesting commonly commences in March and 
April, sometimes even in February. As soon as the young are 
hatched they commence to follow their parents about, feeding upon 
the seeds and shoots of ling and, heather, upon insects, worms, and 
slugs, They often travel far, and when about a fortnight old get 
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on the wing. At first their flights are limited to about a dozen yards, 
but by the time they are a month old they often fly, when put up, from 
knoll to knoll and from brae to brae—distances of a hundred yards 
or more. At this time they are called “ cheepers,” from the piping 
cheep which they utter, and which they give out when they are 
suddenly put up from the heather. It is now that the keeper 
quietly quarters his ground with his dogs to see what a crop the 
season has yielded. He goes without his gun, uses his oldest and 
steadiest dogs, and reports to his master the result of his prospecting. 
The broods consist of from five to fifteen birds, and usually average 
about eight. Among young coveys piebald specimens may not un- 
frequently be seen, and this is probably a case of reverting to some 
original type. Indeed, most of the Northern European grouse are 
white, and the remote ancestors of our indigenous birds were 
probably of that colour. British grouse are the only ones of the 
large family to which they belong that show no variation in colour, 
all others turning white with the coming snows of winter. The 
ptarmigan and willow-grouse of Scandinavia are good types of such 
variation, and between the latter birds and our own apart from 
colour there is absolutely no difference. ‘The assumption by the red 
grouse of the rich mottled dark brown plumage is a capital instance 
of adaptive or protective coloration, and it is most difficult to detect 
these birds as they lie among the brown heather. The protective 
coloration also applies in a remarkable degree to the eggs of this 
species. 

If all goes well the young grouse follow the hens about through 
spring and summer, becoming larger and plumper each day. The 
feathers come quickly upon their legs, and it is difficult to detect 
the difference betwixt their plumage and that of the adult. They 
keep in one covey with the old birds on through summer and autumn, 
and until the following breeding—except for the short time when they 
pack in late autumn. Meanwhile, “The Twelfth” has come, and 
on that morning, if fine and otherwise favourable, devastating death 
is dealt out to the grouse. And sometimes even a few days before ; 
for the old poacher, knowing well the high price which the first 
birds bring, always manages to have a few brace in the London 
market by the morning of “ The Twelfth.” And it is suprising how 
daringly these are displayed. But even with the legitimate sportsman 
the shooting begins at the first rolling away of the mists ; and then 
often the best sport of the year is had. The sportsman who is keen 
enough to be on the moors by three in the morning is the man who 
shoots over a brace of good dogs of his own breaking. He is one of 
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a type past or fast passing away. No driven grouse will he shoot ! 
No lurking beneath a hurdle stuffed with heather, and “ potting ” the 
birds as they fly low over the ambuscade. No, he tramps thigh-deep 
in the purple heather, picking off the outlying birds of the covey, 
and dropping them stone dead. There is no random firing with 
him, no batch of wounded birds without a single one falling. At 
the end of his short day he has from ten to a dozen brace of good 
birds, with four or five hares and a couple of snipe. There is much 
satisfaction in this to both himself and tired dogs ; but there is the 
satisfaction over and above all (and this he appreciates), that he is a 
true sportsman and has given his game law. 

A noble bird is the blackcock. Together with the red grouse and 
the capercailzie, it is one of our indigenous birds, and constitutes a 
glorious relic of a fast vanishing fauna. Let us look out the bird in its 
haunts. With the coming of day we are abroad on the moorlands, 
and the snowlines of the fences are vanishing before the sun. It is 
March. The bellowing of the reddeer comes from the neighbouring 
corrie, and a herd of roe are on the confines of the scrub, browsing 
upon the tender shoots of the sprouting woods. The mists are being 
dispersed from the grey lichen patches loved by the ptarmigan, and 
the dawn is driven beyond the western hills. Unlike the red grouse, 
which are already paired, the blackcock is polygamous. And here 
among the scrub of oak and birch and hazel we may watch his curious 
proceedings. He greatly prefers the stunted wet woods to the heather, 
and here probably finds food more abundant. Half a dozen grey 
hens are quietly feeding upon the seeds of various rushes, picking 
occasionally from the shoots of the willows and alders which surround 
them. Just as the warmth of the sun begins to be felt the curious 
crowing or calling of the blackcocks is heard from the knolls. At this 
the hens retire further into the bushes, and presently a handsome 
male bird alights where for yards around the herbage is trodden com- 
pletely down. Then another and another—both birds, from their 
plumage, older than the first. And now, with the sun glinting from 
their burnished backs, it is seen what a really handsome bird the 
blackcock is. With his richly-lustred plumage of metallic blue- 
black iridescence he is quite the most imposing of the Zefraonide. 
The youngest cock is quickly driven from the field, and, on the prin- 
ciple that none but the brave deserve the fair, the brown hens will 
have none of him. They have witnessed his defeat and retreat, and 
unconcernedly re-commence their picking of birch and alder shoots. 
Then the older birds begin to display their brilliant plumage to the 
best advantage, and in this the sun aids them. They utter a series 
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of deep guttural sounds, strut, turkey-like, with outstretched neck 
and drooping wings, and the beautifully lyre-shaped tail fully 
expanded. Then the birds ascend, perform aérial evolutions, 
and immediately upon reaching the ground commence strutting as 
before. At times they makea dash at each other, but it is only when 
a number of males are together that a general mélée occurs. The 
hens are by no means dead to these displays, and condescend so far 
as to watch them from the confines of the scrub. Each cock is 
followed by five or six hens, though sometimes ten or a dozen 
constitute his harem. After going together for some time, the hens 
are seen to frequent the vicinity of low-growing bushes, beneath 
which they are fond of nesting. About the stumps of the early- 
flowering willows or the leafy alder-roots they scratch a faint depression 
in the ground, but make only the slightest of nests. Within a fort- 
night nine or ten eggs are laid, and incubation begins. The nests 
are by no means always in covert, for I have frequently found 
them under heather and the various berry-bearing bushes, and quite 
in the open. Occasionally hens retire to the deeper depths of the 
forest to nest, but these cases are exceptional. As already indicated, 
the favourite spots are among the low scrub on the confines of the 
woods, where light and life are abundant. In its relation to the forest 
the blackcock strikes a mean between the red grouse and the caper- 
cailzie. It is partially arboreal in its haunts and habits, more so 
than the red grouse, less so than the capercailzie. Black game 
love wide tracts of tussocky grass, with abundant rushes and sedge 
upon them—the former always testifying to the presence of water. 
Here it finds food in the brown seeds of the coarse herbage, and at 
one period of late summer the birds would seem almost exclusively 
to live upon the fruit of the sweet rush. Whilst this lasts it is 
preferred to the cranberries and blackberries growing about, but all 
are neglected for the barley-patches of the hill farms, when it happens 
that these draw the line between forest and cultivation. In such 
cases black game, from its limited numbers, rarely does harm. In 
search of barley the birds in winter sometimes descend to the stack- 
yards. At this season, even in the woods, their food is greatly 
varied, consisting of the tender branches of trees, especially fir and 
larch, and embryo buds. And it is a curious fact that the flesh of 
the bird at this time often tastes strongly of the plant upon which it 
has fed. This, too, applies to the willow-grouse and ptarmigan. 

Of all British game birds the partridge is, perhaps, the one that 
the sportsman could least do without. The little grey bird affords 
sport to a whole army of shooters who have never shot by the covert 
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side, nor killed moor-birds on the heather. It loves rough and ill- 
farmed land, and consequently has a wide range. Although its chief 
haunts are upon the common and among the gorse, it is never found 
far from cultivated land. It were fruitless nowadays to look for 
partridge among stubble, 2s with the modern appliances for shearing 
and reaping, the grain fields are shorn smooth as a tennis-lawn. 
Although the birds feed upon the fallen grain, they cannot lie here, 
but prefer the cover of turnips, where these are found. We are come 
upon degenerate days, however, in more ways than one, and soon 
legitimate sport at game birds will become extinct. The semi- 
domestic pheasant has long been an institution, and this would seem 
imperative to secure the very survival of the species. On the moors 
we hear of little else than “ driving,” the plea being that it is becoming 
almost impossible to shoot grouse over dogs. Annually we have 
thousands of hand-reared partridges and driven birds. When man 
takes a given species and begins to improve upon nature, the days of 
the species are numbered. The experiment was tried with moor- 
fowl, and have we so soon forgotten the grouse disease? Leave us, 
then, one wild game bird, and that one the partridge! 

Although partridges pair early, it is not often that they commence 
to lay before May, the young being hatched in June. From twelve 
to twenty eggs are usually laid, and as many as thirty-three eggs have 
been found in a single nest. It is probable that in this case, however, 
two hen birds had laid in the same nest—a thing which not unfre- 
quently occurs when ground is well stocked. The young follow their 
parents about, feeding upon seeds and insects for the greater part of 
the summer, and always roosting in the open. The bird has somany 
enemies, that if it did not do this it would soon become extinct as a 
species. ‘Traces left by the birds on the fallows would indicate that 
they invariably slept in a bunch, the tails of the birds pointing to the 
centre, and their heads outwards. In this position the covey would 
represent little more than a mass of feathers, and they would be less 
open to surprise than if they roosted in heavy cover. Protection of 
this kind usually harbours weasels and stoats, and, although the birds 
escape these, they have even a greater enemy in the poacher. 
Although partridges roam far by day, they run much and fly but 
little. Their aérial journeys are from one feeding-ground to another, 
and although these may be distant they always come together at night. 
It is then that their evening calls may be heard ; and the poacher 
listens to some purpose. He remembers the gorse-bush under 
which the nest was, and knows that the covey will not be far distant. 
When he is certain that he has marked the birds down, he goes at 
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dark with an assistant and simply claps a net over them. This method 
he pursues among turnips, only using a larger net. If he. be fortunate 
enough to have discovered the morning paths of the partridge, he 
scatters grain in these, and waits at dawn for the coming of the birds. 
With a heavy charge of powder and shot he sometimes in this way 
secures the whole covey by firing along the line of birds. But these 
are not the legitimate methods of taking partridge, nor are they 
sportsman-like. 

The advocates of the modern method of shooting partridges 
defend driving on the ground that driven birds are difficult to kill. 
Let us look at the two methods—the old and the new. The man 
who shoots driven birds stands behind cover, and waits for the birds 
to come over. He is stationary, and must move neither to the right 
nor the left, as he would then infringe upon the ground of his 
shooting companions. He is placed at the edge ofa rough, ill-farmed 
field—turnips or stubble—with a fence in front to shield him some- 
what from the expected coveys. The beaters have been sent out, 
and are doggedly driving every living thing in front of them towards 
the line of shooters. Soon the birds begin to get up, and as there is 
no wind they come leisurely on. There is much firing all along the 
line, for every shooter is supported by his own “loader,” and many 
birds are brought down. The best shot may bag from two to three 
birds for every five shots fired, whilst the others secure a much lower 
average. There is no picking of birds—each man must take them as 
they come. If the weather be wild, and the birds fly “down wind,” 
the probability is that the majority get off unscathed. But in any 
case there are many wounded birds, much carrying away of shot, 
dozens of birds which will die a lingering death. The driving and 
the shooting are repeated, and if the ground be well stocked two 
hundred brace (to four guns, say) is found to be the result of the day’s 
shooting. The sport in itself is legitimate, but how far can it be 
called “ sport” when we come to compare it with the old style ? 

Partridges, like pheasants, feed early in the morning, but when 
they have satisfied their overnight cravings they usually seek out 
sheltered cover. As s00n as noon is past they again begin to feed, 
going out into the lands, and where they may find loose light soil in 
which to dust. Adapting himself to these circumstances, the sports- 
man, who is in nowise intimidated by being dubbed “ old-fashioned,” 
starts out on a bright September morning with a brace of steady 
pointers. He would as soon think of shooting at the moon as at 
birds driven right over his gun, and so acts in his own fashion. He 
first tries a field of turnips, and works it thoroughly. He has broken 
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his dogs himself, and they respond to every word and motion. 
They quarter the ground, never rushing in, and although covey after 
covey goes away—a bit wilder than in years gone by, it may be—a 
bird is bagged here and a brace there. There are two guns; the 
dogs work more steadily as the shooting advances, and not a bird 
but is put away. As the coveys get up a distant bird drops to the 
first barrel, then a near outlying one to the second. There is no 
blazing, no indiscriminate firing, and no large propertion of wounded 
birds. Each is picked off singly, and invariably drops stone dead. Two 
or three fields of turnips and a bit of broken gorse-grown land serve 
for the morning’s sport, and eight and a half brace of birds constitute 
the bag at luncheon-time. Modest, you say? Well, yes. Two or 
three broken and rankly-grown fields come next, and a few birds are 
added. Here in one case, by skilful stalking, eight birds are killed 
from a covey, and the remaining birds are worked round to the very 
spot from where they were first flushed. The working of the dogs 
is now perfect, and to see them “stand” above a knoll with the birds 
beneath isa picture. In the lower-lying fields the old-fashioned sickle 
has left the stubble, and that older-fashioned fence is a miniature 
forest of wildwood tangle. There are plenty of birds, and they lie 
well. They get up from the headriggs, from the hedgeside, and are 
far out feeding upon the fallen grain. Quick and clever shooting is 
indulged for a couple of hours, with all the old excitement. The 
dogs enjoy their work as well as the men, and a more successful 
partridge day there could not be. To one passing over the land 
there would be no appreciable diminution of birds, and yet at the 
end of the day the bag contains twenty-eight brace of cleanly- 
killed birds. 

Of late years quail have frequently occurred in the game-bags in 
quite unprecedented numbers. This was particularly so in some of 
the northern counties, where the bird is not known to have bred 
previously, or only in limited numbers. This fact would suggest 
that the quail is extending its northern haunts, and the pro- 
longed drought of 1887 seemed peculiarly favourable to its nesting. 
And this is all the more likely as it is essentially an Eastern bird, 
finding its favourite haunts on dry tussocky land, which abundantly 
produces its food. The bird has generally been looked upon by 
naturalists as only a summer migrant to Britain, but examples shot 
now nearly every winter and the late period to which the birds 
stay, would seem to point to the fact that individuals at least are 
permanently resident. 

The quail may not be generally known. It is a little partridge- 
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like game bird, once of more frequent occurrence than now. In 
times past it has probably nested in every county in England, and its 
general diminution of late is doubtless owing to the rapid and great 
changes in agriculture. Rough grass land and old hedges are fast 
vanishing, and both these the quail loved to haunt. Like the par- 
tridge, these birds roam the hills, and among the broken ground and 
coarse herbage they find the seeds of various grasses and sedges of 
which they are particularly fond. They are found, too, in wet and 
bosky situations, but nowadays, these being drained and cultivated 
out of existence, not only the quail, but the bittern, ruff, and other 
rare birds are rapidly being driven to extinction. But even in face 
of these facts, quail are probably more abundant in Britain than is 
generally supposed. When a day’s shooting is summed up, or the 
“ head” of game counted, quail are usually included in that always 
interesting but vague residue, the “ miscellaneous.” The birds lie 
well to the gun, but after being flushed once are difficult to raise a 
second time, which trait has a tendency to spoil good dogs. When 
put away the bevies fly quickly and straight, like partridge, but their 
flight being low, they appear at a distance to be just skimming the 
ground. ‘The writer well remembers a low rough meadow, where a 
bevy of quail came annually to breed. The birds usually made their 
appearance about the latter part of May, and began nesting in the 
middle of June. These birds, or others of their kind, came regularly 
for many years, and whilst the majority seemed partial to certain 
fields, others left the valley, and bred upon the higher and wilder 
parts of the hill slopes—the last rough fields before the commons. 
They usually laid from seven to eleven eggs, and those which 
bred upon the higher ground were by far the most successful in 
rearing their broods. ‘Those which nested among the lush meadow- 
grass were often overtaken by hay-time, and either their eggs were 
destroyed by the mowers or the birds were killed by the scythes. 
Before me, as I write, is a stuffed quail with. only one wing, the other 
having been cut off with a scythe as the bird was sitting on a nest 
containing nine eggs. The soil of the meadows referred to was of a 
light sandy nature, and a hole scraped in this was made to contain 
the eggs, there being but the slightest semblance of a nest. These 
were invariably found in the cover of thick hedgerows that fenced 
one side of a field. Near was a low tract of land bordering the 
river, this being covered with dense aquatic herbage, especially 
rushes and the broad-leaved butter-bur. The tract in turn was 
silted deep with fine sand covered with driftwood and dédris ; 
channels of water intersected it ; and to this spot during the day the 
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quails resorted. Probably it was the sand and the constant supply 
of water that chiefly attracted them. In this locality, where but a 
few years ago a considerable number bred, only one or two pairs are 
now to be seen even in summer. When the nest is not in hay-grass, 
it is either among grain or the rougher plants of the common. 
Rarely more than ten eggs are laid, and we were never able 
to make out that there was more than one clutch in a season. 
These are of a creamy ground, with dark-brown markings—either 
spotted or slightly blotched. The young are able to move off as 
soon as they are hatched, and commence to fly when from five to 
six weeks old. Their food consists of all kinds of seeds picked up 
from the banks of the hedgerow, of grain, of tiny snails, and often of 
ground insects. The seeds of the coarser aquatic plants, of rushes, 
weeds and charlock are eagerly sought after ; and after feeding, the 
birds are fond of stretching themselves in the sun on hillocks, after 
the manner of partridges. By way of compensating for the toll 
which the quail levies on grain, it may be stated that as many as 
3,500 charlock seeds ‘have been found in the crop of a single bird. 
The “ weet-my-feet ” of the country folk is their translation of ‘the 
quail’s spring call, which is sometimes heard during the day, but 
oftener at morning and evening. As the call-note is peculiar, and 
not to be taken for that of any other bird, it is not difficult to 
tell when the quail have arrived. These are heard regularly during 
our summer-morning fishings, and it is not difficult to detect that 
the males always arrive first. 

With regard to migration, there is a curious legend to the effect 
that quails have a king to conduct them, and that they select the 
corncrake for that office ; not choosing one of themselves for the 
reason that upon reaching their destination the first of the band 
usually falls a victim to some bird of prey that is awaiting their 
arrival. Another version says that they are led by an owl. In the 
Mediterranean countries quail are exceedingly abundant and show in 
almost countless numbers during the period of migration. Canon 
Tristram says that in Palestine he found the ground covered 
with quails to the extent of many acres, at daybreak, where on the 
preceding afternoon there had not been one ; he caught several 
with his hand, one being actually crushed by his horse’s foot. In 
those countries where the birds occur abundantly on migration they 
are taken in vast numbers by the inhabitants. Hundreds of thousands 
are sent to England alive after our game season is past, and are fed 
and fatted in London for the markets, Seeing the distance they have 
to come, this is the only practicable means of transporting them in 
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the flesh, and during the journey they are fed on millet in darkened 
cages. 

The ptarmigan is the smallest of British grouse, and quite the 
most interesting. The birds of this family have the power of 
assimilating to their surroundings in a remarkable degree, and none 
exercise it more than the ptarmigan. The inclination of naturalists 
has been to multiply species by a process of hair-splitting, though 
doubtless in the near future scientists will admit that the red grouse, 
the ptarmigan, and the Scandinavian willow-grouse are each varietal 
forms of one parent stock. The length to which inherent variability 
may go is yet but little understood, and its further possibilities can 
only be demonstrated on domestic animals. Nature of course works 
on similar lines, but her processes are slower and less tangible as 
applied to any one generation. The red grouse finds its conceal- 
ment perfect among the brown and purple heather, and just so long 
as this is given will it conform. It has its food and shelter in one 
or two characteristic shrubs, and as these are found nowhere else in 
abundance neither is the red grouse. The probability of the extinc- 
tion of a species is always great when its range is restricted, and 
that the red grouse may become extinct is more than possible. 
The willow-grouse is the white bird which late in the year adorns 
the game shops, and is usually set down as the ptarmigan. It is 
a large and robust bird, consequent upon its wide range and abun- 
dant food supply, and acquires almost purely white plumage in 
winter. The close cousin of these two is the ptarmigan; or, in 
other words, the white grouse of the lichen patches. These three 
birds are probably the same, only under different climatic conditions, 
and each shifting best for itself under the peculiar characteristics where 
it finds its existence; and part of the great interest which attaches 
to the ptarmigan is the success with which it conforms to. local 
environment. 

It has often been stated that ptarmigan are found in England, but 
this is an error. The grain of truth contained in the statement lies 
in the fact that upon some of the Lake District mountains, especially 
Skiddaw, a race of white or pied grouse once existed. Even now 
mottled birds occasionally occur, but the variety has almost died out. 
Ptarmigan, as stated, are not found in Wales or Ireland—nowhere 
but in North Britain. Here the birds inhabit the highest mountains, 
and unless aided by dogs the sportsman or naturalist has the greatest 
difficulty in seeing his game. So closely do these birds resemble the 
objects among which they lie, that it is next to impossible to deteét 
them if only they remain still. Early in the season, however, the birds 
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may be seen running a few yards in front, meanwhile making a 
jerking motion with their tails—a movement which quickly betrays 
them. The observer will never know how many birds there are 
until they get up and go away, maybet right from his feet. And 
this is in whatever plumage or season. Upon one occasion a party 
of naturalists were anxious to obtain a bird in breeding plumage, 
but up to lunch-time they had failed. As the panniers were being 
repacked, one of the straps fell from the pony and on to the back of 
a sitting bird. The search for a nest had been a protracted one, and 
no foot of ground had been missed except that beneath the pony. 
Upon another occasion a dog settled itself upon a hen ptarmigan, 
about which a group of men and dogs had been reclining for some 
time. Previous to their resting, their search for a nest had proved 
futile. 

Like grouse, ptarmigan are early breeders, the eggs being usually 
found in May. Nokind of cover is sought at this season, the nest being 
placed in the open. The young follow their parents as soon as they are 
hatched, and upon the “ barrens” are even more difficult to detect than 
the latter. These barrens are bare patches of stones, upon which the 
birds are fond of sunning themselves. Watching a flock in such a situa- 
tion, Macgillivray says : “ These beautiful birds, while feeding, run and 
walk among the weather-beaten and lichen-crested fragments of 
rock, from which it is very difficult to distinguish them when they 
remain motionless, as they invariably do should a person be in sight. 
Indeed, unless you are directed to a particular spot by their strange 
low croaking cry, you may pass through a flock of ptarmigans with- 
out observing a single individual, although some of them may not be 
ten yards distant. When squatted, however, they utter no sound, 
their object being to conceal themselves ; and if you discover the one 
from which the cry has proceeded, you generally find him on the top 
of a stone, ready to spring off the moment you show an indication 
of hostility. If you throw a stone at him, he rises, utters his call, 
and is immediately joined by all the individuals around, which, to 
your surprise if it be your first vencontre, you see spring up one by 
one from the bare ground.” ‘This is an experience which every one 
has had upon ptarmigan ground, and it is just as apt to occur to old 
sportsmen as to novices. If the season be favourable, the young 
ptarmigan quickly come to maturity, and are well on the wing by the 
beginning of August. They feed upon the twigs of heather and ling 
and other mountain shrubs, upon insects in spring and summer, and 
upon moorland berries in autumn. ‘Those who aspire to make a 
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good bag of mountain grouse must be sound of lung and strong of 
limb. Although the birds haunt the highest hills, they are found 
rather upon the upper slopes of these than upon the summits. Not 
many covies will be met with during the day, and therefore no 
opportunity must be lost. An error of judgment may put the game 
up just out of range, and miles of rough country has to be traversed 
before falling in with it again. In August the birds lie well—are 
tame as pheasants, in fact ; and with care a big bag may be made. 
Sometimes they fly right across the corrie to a neighbouring hill, 
but more frequently round a summit. An inexperienced sportsman 
will often be deceived, for ptarmigan do not, like grouse, settle on 
the first knoll over the sky-line, but more frequently sweep round in a 
semicircle. Birds that have been stalked a few times soon get wild, 
and it is almost impossible to get near them after September. Like 
grouse, ptarmigan pack, and as many as fifty may sometimes be seen 
together by the end of September. With the first touches of frost in 
early autumn the change of plumage commences. Freckled grey 
begins to take the place of the summer coat, and as the season go 
on white becomes the dominant colour. The transition is quickese 
on the under parts, the upper plumage still resembling the bleached 
autumn tints. The beginning of winter finds the change complete, 
or nearly so. By this time the birds are apparently white, but 
examination shows the change to be not nearly so complete as it 
seems. Faint brown blotches are detected, and upon turning back 
the feathers it is seen that the base of many of them is quite brown. 
It must be remembered that this adaption of plumage is really a 
change in the individual feathers, and not a process of moulting. 
In Northern European countries the change is quicker and more 
complete than in Scotch birds, which are only purely white in severe 
winters. British ptarmigan have but few enemies, while those of 
Arctic countries have many. Among these are the great snowy owl, 
Iceland falcon, silver fox, and numerous fur-bearing animals ; and 
the white winter covering here serves a double purpose, as it protects 
the bird against its enemies and indirectly from the cold. But the 
birds seem to love the snow, and at night sleep in a scraped-out 
hollow under the lee-side of a boulder. Their tendency is always 
towards the tops of the mountains, except during the severest 
weather, when, being unable to obtain their usual supply of food, 
they descend to the shoulders of the hills. Several attempts have 
been made to naturalise them to lower land, and even to keep them 
in confinement, but with very little success. The bird is subject to 
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the same disease as grouse, though only on the lower grounds. The 
afforesting of land for deer has done much to lessen the number of 
once famous ptarmigan shots ; forests cannot now be disturbed for 
the smaller game. Opinions differ as to the number of white grouse 
existing now and formerly, though the general belief is that the 
species is increasing. 

JOHN WATSON. 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S 
“CITY OF DREAM.” 


R. BUCHANAN has of recent years engaged in a great variety 
of literary work, and notably, in regard to the stage, has 
achieved some remarkable successes. Considering the intellectual 
activity of the age, the condition of the English stage is not one 
upon which we can congratulate ourselves. The higher drama has 
fallen into desuetude, and “ mysteries” and “sensations” have 
taken its place. ‘The play” is not “the thing” now ; but the place 
of honour is given to the stage-carpenter and the scene-painter. Any 
honest effort to call us back to an acknowledgment of the fact that 
the stage has higher possibilities than this is to be warmly welcomed, 
and we indulge, therefore, a well-grounded hope of an intellectual 
revival—combined, of course, with a reasonable amount of entertain- 
ment—owing to the labours of Mr. Buchanan and other dramatists 
who are not content to say “ Ay” to the existing condition of things. 
But I hold to the opinion expressed many years ago, that Mr. 
Buchanan’s greatest and most enduring work is to be found in his 
poetry. His earliest lyrics, with their earnest appreciation of Nature, 
had yet a strong grip of humanity; and these were succeeded by a 
series of lengthier poems, which, by their lofty and expanded thought, 
gave their author a high position among contemporary poets. Now 
his poetic compositions have culminated in a work of which, one 
may venture to say, any living writer might be proud. I do not 
lose sight of the fact that Mr. Buchanan has written several fine 
prose romances which deserve to live, and doubtless will live ; but 
however much these and other romances of a like nature may contain 
of the essence of poetry, technically they are not poetry. Poetry 
must, after all, have form and concentration. I therefore rejoice in 
the appearance of “The City of Dream,” which in certain aspects 
is greater than anything else that has yet proceeded from the same 
hand ; and it only makes one regret that the author’s manifest talent 
should not more frequently find such adequate modes of expression. 


' The City of Dream : an Epic Poem. By Robert Buchanan, Chatto & Windus, 
1888, 
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It will be convenient first to indicate what the poem is, accom- 
panying the analysis with extracts which in my judgment testify to 
its great merits ; and then to consider the work from its general and 
theological aspects. Speaking broadly, “The City of Dream” is a 
blast against modern orthodoxy—a vigorous onslaught upon creeds 
of all kinds. While I admire and appreciate its strong spiritual 
sympathies and aspirations, I must say that personally I require a 
firmer religious platform than the author furnishes ; but of that more 
anon. Nevertheless, men have never yet seen eye to eye on this 
momentous matter, and there is consequently room for charity as 
well as divergence of view. The author dedicates his work “to the 
sainted spirit of John Bunyan,” and he follows to a considerable 
extent the method of the “ glorious dreamer.” The main difference 
is that Bunyan’s allegory is in prose, while the later vision is entirely 
in verse. 

At the opening of “The City of Dream” we see one Ishmael 
setting forth from the earthly city of his birth beside the sea in 
quest of a Heavenly City, of which he has heard strange tidings. 
Ishmael is a kind of Shelley or Byron, with many grievances against 
his kind, some fancied, some legitimate. In any case he has been 
driven into revolt, and as he proceeds he is blindfolded by Evange- 
list, and given a Holy Book—reading which book (for he is able to 
look down) he wanders on, terrified and blindfold. He first 
meets with Hurricane, whom we may take roughly to personify 
Calvin. Hurricane simply looks on men as working out the fore- 
ordained purposes of God, even to destruction. 

I swear to you by sun, and stars, and moon, 
By hunger, by starvation, and disease, 

By death, that there is God omnipotent, 
Awful, a King, a strong God ! yea, indeed, 
The maker of the whirlwind and the worm, 
The judgment waiting in the heavens o’erhead, 
The vengeance burning in the earth beneath, 
The end of sin, the doom no man eludes, 

Not even at the very gates of death ! 


There is not much consolation in this for the poor pilgrim. He 
goes forward and comes to the house of one Iconoclast, whose name 
sufficiently indicates his bias and action. Iconoclast opens the 
eyes of the traveller, but when he has overthrown the teachings of 
the Book, he has nothing to put in their place ; which may be taken 
as a succinct definition of the labours of infidels generally. Ishmael 
next encounters Pitiful, and is directed towards the city of Christo- 
polis, In the crowded highway leading thitherward he meets 
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Eglantine, who warns him that Christopolis is not the city of his 
quest ; but, nevertheless, he proceeds thither in his company. This 
section of the poem is very beautiful, and contains a very touching 
ballad, “ Mary Magdalen.” Eglantine is a sort of idealised Rousseau, 
an intellectual and moral Sybarite. His autobiography is given in a 


few graphic words : 
Brief is my soul’s history ; 
A crying out for light that hath not shone, 
A sowing of sweet seeds that will not spring, 
A prayer, a tumult, and an ecstasy, 


He is an exile from Christopolis, for he has rebelled against the 
divinity of Christ, and has never been able to find his soul’s rest. 
But he endeavours to extract consolation from nature, and in the 
love permeating the universe, which to him represents God. The 
traveller reaches Christopolis at last, and wanders about therein, 
finding what he did not expect, and missing what he expected to 
find. He is denounced for unbelief and heresy, and takes refuge 
beyond a great gate dividing the City into two parts. Wise men 
parley with him, and refer him te the Book as the only source of 
peace ; but, utterly perplexed, he c sts the Book away from him, and 
is once more driven out of the City into the dreary regions beyond. 
Taking shelter from the rain and the tempest, he enters the Wayside 
Inn, where he meets with the outcasts of all the creeds. They are not 
a cheerful lot, and especially bitter and melancholy is old Wormwood, 
who asserts that man is utterly evil, like the beasts, and yet that man 
is highest of all things that be. This philosophy is as unsatisfactory 
as the rest, and Ishmael again sallies forth, this time to meet with the 
wild horseman Esau, who carries him to the Groves of Faun, watched 
over by the shepherd Thyrsis and his child, a maid of surpassing 
beauty. Thyrsis takes him to the Vales of Vain Delight, and after 
drinking of the Waters of Oblivion, he beholds the living apparition 
of the Greek god Eros. With Eros he sails over strange waters, and 
arrives at an Amphitheatre among the mountains, where he witnesses 
the sacrificial tragedy of Cheiron and the transfiguration of Eros. 
Passing next through the Valley of Dead Gods, he finds there his 
townsman Faith lying dead and cold. 

All this part of the work is extremely fine, and in the section 
devoted to The Amphitheatre we have, in verse of great excellence, 
an exposition in brief of the spirit of Greek poetry and theology. It 
proves how thoroughly the writer has appreciated the intellectual 
developments and achievements of ancient Greece. Ishmael is 
assured by Eros that— 
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All things are true save Sin and Sin’s despair, 
All lovely thoughts abide imperishable, 
Though countless generations pass and die ! 


The poem abounds in lovely touches of nature and noble 
passages of description. Here is one which strikes me as being finely 
sustained, and yet it is not a whit better than a hundred others which 
could be cited : 

Far away, 
Upon a sward as green as emerald, 
There sat, with wine-gourd lying at his side, 
Wild poppies tangled in his hoary hair, 
Silenos,—at whose feet a naked nymph 
Lay prone with chin propt in her hollow’d hands, 
Uplooking in his face and reading there 
Deep-wrinkled chronicles as soft as sleep ; 
And overhead among the wild ravines, 
On patches of green emerald, leapt his goats, 
While far above, the sunshine swept like wind 
Across the darkness of the untrodden peaks, 
To the low music of an unseen choir 
Silenos smilingly spake, and as he spake 
The white goats leapt, the soft light stirr’d o’erhead, 
The white clouds wander’d through the peaceful blue. 
For of much peace he told, of golden fields, 
Of shepherds in dim dales Arcadian, 
Of gods that gather’d the still stars like sheep 
Dawn after dawn to shut them in their folds 
And every dawn did loose them once again, 
Of vintage and of fruitage, and of Love’s 
Ripe kisses stolen in the reaping time. 
Sweet was his voice, and sweet that mimic scene. 


This is landscape painting of a high order, for the scene is 
indelibly impressed on the mind of the reader. Ina manner equally 
happy, the poet introduces us to Ulysses, Helena, Iphigenia, and 
many others, whose histories are sketched in a few impressive lines. 
Many portions of the poem are noticeable for their Dantesque 
weirdness and intensity. Take the pilgiim’s discovery of his dead 
friend Faith in the Valley of Dead Gods: 

Overhead 
The ebon peaks touch'd the cold heavens, alive 
With stars like feeble specks of silver sand, 
And all the heavens and the sad space beneath 


Were silent as a sepulchre ! 
Forlorn 


And broken-hearted, then I wander’d on, 
With tombs and open graves on either side, 
Weeping nor wailing, but subdued to calm 
Of weariest despair ; and nothing stirr’d 
Around me, but fyll tide of silence fill’d 
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The shoreless earth and heaven; when suddenly 

I saw before me, lying on the path, 

One like myself in dreary pilgrim’s weeds, 

Fall’n prone upon his face ; and stooping down, 

I turn’d his wan face upward to the light, 

And knew him,—Faith, my townsman, cold and dead ! 
His blind eyes glazéd with the frosty film, 

Cold icicles in his white hair and beard, 

His right hand gripping still the empty leash 

Which once had held his beauteous snow-white hound, 
Now fled for ever to some sunless cave 

To wail in desolation. 


Ishmael’s later wanderings still bring him no peace. He is 
shown the spectre of the Inconceivable, and when he finds himself 
worn and old, he is still once more on the Open Way, whence, 
after talks with Lateral and with Microcos, a gentle stranger guides 
him to the gates of a City builded without God. More strange ex- 
periences attend him, and he flies into the region of Monsters and 
strange births of Time. 

Finally, in the winter of his pilgrimage, he is led to the brink of 
the Celestial Ocean, where he beholds a Ship of Souls sailing away 
from earth into the ccerulean haze. Then he wakes to find that his 
life-long quest has been only a Dream within a Dream. But he has 
been tenacious of the essential Good through all. When he is told 
that he is but a perishable atom in the dust of Time, he replies : 


Alas! how should I praise the Invisible, 

Which shows me baser than the dust indeed ? 

The empty Void shall never have my prayer, 

But that which lifts me up and gives me wings, 
And proves me more than any unconscious world, 
However luminous and beautiful, — 

That will I worship. Fairer far, methinks, 

The meanest, smallest, tutelary god 

That ever gave men gifts of fruit and flowers, 

The frailest spirit of human fantasy 

Blessing the worshipper with kindly hands, 

Than this dead Terror of the Inevitable, 
Weighing like leaden Death, with Death’s despair, 
In the core of countless worlds! I ask for God, 
For Light, not Darkness, and for Life, not Death ; 
Not for the fatal doom which leaves me low— 
Nay, for the gentle, upward-urging Hand 

Which lifts me on to Immortality ! 


It would be a serious mistake to suppose that the burden of this 
poem is one of Despair. On the contrary, whether our individual 
theology is more orthodox and more formulated than Mr. Buchanan’s 
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or whether like his it is a simple Theism, we cannot fail to perceive 
that his poem is full of the larger hope. 

The lesson of the pilgrim’s search for God is set forth in the 
noble closing lines : 






































I have gone inland, and not oceanward— 
The earthly cities only have I known— 

But these who sleep shall waken and behold, 
Yonder across those wastes whereon they sail, 
God and the radiant City of my Dream! 


And as I spake the ether at my feet 

Broke, rippling amethystine. Far away 

The mighty nebulous Ocean, where the spheres 
Pass’d and repass’d like golden argosies, 

Grew phosphorescent to its furthest depths : 

Light answer’d light, star flash’d to star, and space, 
As far away as the remotest sun 

Small as the facet of a diamond, 

Sparkled ; and from the ethereal Deep there rose 
The breath of its own being and the stir 

Of its own rapture. Then to that strange sound 
Stiller than silence, the pale Ship of Souls 

Mov’d from the shore; I stood and watch’d it steal 
From pool to pool of light, from shade to shade, 
Then melting into splendour fade away, 

Amid the haze of those ccerulean seas. 


The lyrical part of the work appears to me to display unusual © 
merit. What could be more delicate or more beautiful than these 
stanzas, addressed by the pilgrim to the Herd-boy as the former 
pursues his quest >— 


Little Herd-boy, sitting there, 
With the sunshine on thy hair, 

; And thy flocks so white and still 
Spilt around thee on the hill, 

Tell me true, in thy sweet speech, 
Of the City I would reach. 


Tis a City of God’s Light 
Most imperishably bright, 
; And its gates are golden all,— 
: And at dawn and evenfall 
We They grow ruby-bright and blest 
f To the east and to the west. 


Here, among the hills it lies, 
Like a lamb with lustrous eyes 
Lying at the Shepherd’s feet ; 
And the breath of it is sweet 
As it rises from the sward 

To the nostrils of the Lord ! 
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Little Herd-boy, tell me right, 
Hast thou seen it from thy height ? 
For it lieth up this way, 

And at dawn or death of day 
Thou hast surely seen it shine 
With the light that is divine ? 

The boy’s reply is couched in an equally tender, semi-pastoral, 
semi-pathetic strain. A higher note still is struck in the appeal of 
the spirit to its Creator, towards the close of the work, but I can only 
quote the last four verses : 

Though deeper than the deepest Deep 
Be the dark void wherein I sleep, 
Though ocean-deep I buried be, 


I charge Thee, by these tears I weep, 
Forget not me ! 
Remember, Lord, my life-long quest, 
How painfully my soul hath prest 
From dark to light, pursuing Thee ; 
So, though I fail and sink to rest, 
Forget not me ! 
Say not ** He sleeps—he doth forget 
All that he sought with eyes tear-wet— 
’Tis o’er—he slumbers—let him be!” 
Though / forget, remember yet— 
Forget not me! 
Forget me not, but come, O King, 
And find me softly slumbering 
In dark and troubled Dreams of Thee— 
Then, with one waft of Thy bright wing, 
Awaken me ! 


But finest of all the lyrics, and perhaps the finest thing in the 
book, is the “ L’Envoi,” an apostrophe to Death, as the harbinger of 
a new order of things. It is the poet’s ultimate expression of the ' 
truth he has felt, that all dogmatic solutions of the Unseen are hope- 
less and untenable ; combined, however, with the belief that there is 
a Divine Power conditioning our lives and expressing itself in the 
mysterious transition, Death. Some of these valedictory stanzas I 
must give : 





O blesséd Death ! O white wing’d form, 
Still winging through the night ! 

O Dove, that seekest through the storm 
Some lonely Ark of Light ! 


Wisdom hath cried, ‘‘ No God! not one! 
Nay, heaven and earth shall cease !” 
But as thou passest, winging on, 
We hush our cries in peace, 
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Angel of God, still homeless here, 
Now clouds have hid God’s face, — 
Bright Dove that on these waves of fear 

Can find no resting-place! 

O blesséd Death,—O Angel fair, 
Still keep thy course divine ! 
Till o’er the flood of our despair 

The Bow of God doth shine ! 


Mr. Buchanan claims for his work the dignity of an epic, and I 
think it is fairly entitled to that supreme poetic designation. The 
Spectator seems to deny to it this title (while conceding that it con- 
tains much fine poetry) because of its inadequate theological treat- 
ment; but that objection will not bearexamination. There are many 
things in Dante’s great epic, and some even in “ Paradise Lost,” 
with which personally I am not in accord, but it would be foolish on that 
ground to deny to those compositions the distinction of being veritable 
epics. An epic is an epic independently of personal sympathies or 
antipathies. Look at Virgil’s “ Aineid.” On the personal ground it 
merely details the adventures of A®neas, but taken generally it is an 
apotheosis of the glories of the Roman race. So with the great works 
of Tasso and Ariosto. In England, with the exception of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,” there is no real epic in the strict sense, though 
with a closer and more direct form of narrative, and a continuous 
story, Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” might claim to be such. 
The writer in the Spectator, by assuming that Mr. Buchanan’s picture 
of Greek mythology is intended to bear a close relation to the 
development of modern doubt, and that in this section the author 
has no higher aim in view than that, has completely misapprehended 
its purport. So far as I take it, the poet had no intention whatever 
to interrogate the Greek oracles simply because he had found 
Christianity a failure. His purpose has been historically, and therefore 
epically, to survey all the great religious systems of the world in 
search of the chief good. He has found all defective, and falls back 
upon pure Theism. But this does not detract from the position of 
his work as an epic ; on the contrary, it is a religious epic because it 
has taken into one universal purview all the varied theological 
systems of the world. 

The author’s theological conclusions are not mine, however. His 
great fault, as it seems to me, lies in trying how little he can believe, 
whereas the more a human soul can believe the better, if its beliefs 
tend to the spirit’s growth and advancement. This is where, to my 
thinking, Mr. Buchanan fails to grasp the full significance of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” That work has been read through a thousand 
times where “ Paradise Lost” has been read once; and why? 
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Because of the intensity of its personal conviction, which makes 
its imaginary experiences as real to suffering, struggling humanity as 
any of the incidents of a man’s own existence ; because of its incom- 
parable imagination ; and because of its perception of the great 
spiritual truth that no man is sufficient unto himself. Why have 
merely perfectional or intellectual systems of religion always failed ? 
Why, for example, has Unitarianism failed, and always must fail, 
to obtain a hold upon the masses of men? Simply because it is 
a system adapted only to a few self-contained intellects. I do not 
use these words at all in an invidious sense, for I know what noble 
men we have had, and still have, who have called themselves 
Unitarians. Yet not alone as regards the masses has Unitarianism 
not enough to offer ; it has failed to satisfy the greater number of 
superior souls. But Bunyanism, or rather the Christianity which it 
represents, will outlive all such systems, because it grapples with the 
soul, and gives to the majority of men something beyond correctness of 
life, which, with all their striving, sinning, struggling, men feel they can 
never attain. “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” is the diary of every helpless, 
erring, and yet aspiring soul ; and it is as powerful an agent for good 
to-day as it has been on any day since it issued froin the printing- 
press. It is immortal because its truths are immortally necessary. 

Mr. Buchanan shows a reverent appreciation of the essence of 
Christianity, but to me his real weakness is in his failure duly to 
exalt its Founder. If Jesus is only “ the loveliest and most typical ” 
of all religious teachers, then—I say it with profound sorrow—He has 
indeed died in vain. An Ideal to which we feel we cannot attain 
is not sufficient for man. Jesus was something more than a mere 
exemplar to Paul, to Augustine, to Luther, to Bunyan ; and if He 
had not been infinitely more than that, then we might as well look 
to Plato, to Comte, or to Swedenborg. His life alone, divinely 
beautiful as it was, could not save men without His unmerited death 
and His triumphant resurrection. But the religious points suggested 
by Mr. Buchanan’s book could not be fully discussed in half a dozen 
articles, let alone within my present limits. 

Let me come back finally to ‘‘ The City of Dream” as a poem. 
I fully agree with Mr. Lecky’s high estimate of it, and we need not 
despair of contemporary poetry when so noble a work as this is 
published in our midst. It is wide in conception, lofty in thought, 
beautiful in expression ; and all who have watched the development 
of Mr, Buchanan’s genius will rejoice to see the early and fragrant 
flower developing into such ripe and mellow fruit. 
G BARNETT SMITH. 
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FOOD AND FANCY. 


6 NM AN is an animal that cooks his food,” says Edmund Burke ; 

and it may be added that man is a perverse animal, and 
likes to do everything according to his own peculiar fancy, and 
therefore pleases himself, when he can, as to his choice of food, and 
the manner of cooking it. 

Food is a necessity of life, and so is change. The body itself 
undergoes a continuous change, and our habits, thoughts, and ideas 
are subordinate to this one great rule. A person trying to live in 
exactly the same manner from year’s end to year’s end would find it 
impossible. Food, like everything else, being subject to this law 
inexorable, the art of the kitchen exerts its influence beneficent and 
benign, and comes to our rescue. 

Our feasts, like our fasts, are movable ; through cookery they are 
changeable ; through necessity they are unavoidable ; and, through 
civilization, they are nearly, if not quite, artistic. At all events they 
are less repugnant than the more expensive one we read of in 
the first chapters of the fascinating ‘‘Salammbo,” and they are un- 
doubtedly an improvement on the efforts of, say, fifty years ago. 

Art enters into every enjoyment, convenience and necessity of 
our lives nowadays; it brightens our homes, makes our women 
visions of beauty so far as it puts their costumes on a par with their 
natural loveliness ; and it will perhaps improve our own appearance 
when we can spare a little cash to spend on ourselves. 

In the desire for change in articles of food, some strange things 
have been swallowed. Such, for instance, as Cleopatra’s famous 
pearl solution, which she quaffed to prove her regard for Marc 
Antony ; the similar draught which Sir Richard Whittington had 
prepared for an entertainment he gave to King Henry V.; the 
diamond which Sir Thomas Gresham had dissolved in wine, and 
drank to the health of Queen Elizabeth when she oer 
Exchange ; and the love pledges of their own blood which 
gallants of former days used to drink. The claims of such 
foods are, however, shadowy, and, if they be admitted, s 
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penknife, the ounce of tin-tacks, and innumerable sixpences, which 
the typical boy, from time immemorial, has shown a predilection 
for swallowing. 

The progress of everything, from a mere animal desire to a 
refined gratification, is by stages ; and so at a past period in our 
history, but by no means remote, gluttony was considered an 
enviable accomplishment. It was undoubtedly paying homage to the 
god Appetite, but the rule of to-day, 

Man eats but little here below, 

But wants that little good, 
is far more complimentary to the cook, for it preserves the palate as 
a fine sense. 

One of the earliest aristocratic recruits to the stage, Betterton’s 
successor, Barton Booth, “a relation of the Earl of Warrington, and 
not far remote from the title,” had such an unappeasable appetite 
that his wife had often to “ order the table to be removed, for fear of 
overcharging his stomach.” He had previously been a devotee of 
Bacchus, and from one extreme fell into the other. 

Perhaps it was the influence of his stomach over his acting that 
made it sufficiently meritorious to win for him admission to the Poets’ 
Corner as a last resting-place. ‘That food has an effect on the mind 
and actions was believed in by Mossop, who always ordered his 
dinner to suit the character he was about to play. For Zanga, in 
the “ Revenge,” sausages; for Barbarossa, veal cutlets; and for 
Richard, pork. 

Stage-feasts have generally been—paste-boards for solids, and 
toast-and-water for liquids; but it is an established custom of the 
stage that on the performance of “ No Song, No Supper,” a real leg 
of mutton shall be provided. Mrs. Crawford told Charles Lamb 
that when a child she was playing some part in which she had to sup 
off a real roast fowl. She had been looking forward to it longingly ; 
but when the time came for the luscious feast the “comic man” 
threw such a quantity of salt over it that it was spoilt, and the poor 
little maid, in her mortification, burst out crying, much to the 
astonishment of the audience, who missed the point of the incident. 

At the Royal table all dishes are marked with the name of the 
cook—a custom which certainly affords an opportunity of winning 
fame, if a particular cook possess superior skill to his fellows. The 
custom originated with George II., who on his way to his German 
dominions was deprived, through sea-sickness, of the services of his 
principal cook. It therefore feli to the lot of Weston, an assistant- 
cook, to prepare a particular soup of which his Majesty was very 
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fond’; and this he did ‘so successfully that on the death of his supe- 
rior, the king appointed him in his stead. This naturally caused 
heart-burnings among Weston’s fellows, and when any dish was found 
fault with they ascribed its concoction to him. The king shrewdly 
suspected the cheat they were attempting, and ordered each cook in 
future to mark the dish he prepared with his name. This vindicated 
Weston, and established a very good custom. 

In the beginning of the present century cooking had made but 
little advance. A writer of that period gives the menu of a grand 
dinner as follows :—“ Mulligatawny and turtle soups were the first 
dishes plaoed before you ; a little lower the eye met with the familiar 
salmon at one end of the table, and the turbot, surrounded by 
smelts, at the other. ‘The first course was sure to be followed by a 
saddle of mutton or a piece of roast beef ; and then you could take 
your oath that fowls, tongue, and ham would as assuredly succeed as 
darkness after day.” 

While these occupied the table abortive attempts at continental 
cooking under the name of side-dishes were added ; but » ze always 
treated with ‘the neglect and contempt they merited.” ‘The one 
universal favourite seems to have been the boiled potato, and this, 
appearing at the very earliest period of the dinner, was eaten with 
everything up to the moment when sweets appeared. 

“ A prime difficulty,” he goes on, “to overcome, was the placing 
on your fork, and finally in your mouth, some half-dozen different 
eatables which occupied your plate at the same time. For example, 
your plate would contain, say, a slice of turkey, a piece of stuffing, a 
sausage, pickles, a slice of tongue, cauliflower, and potatoes. Ac- 
cording to habit and custom, a judicious and careful selection from 
this little bazaar of good things was to be made, with an endeavour 
to place a portion of each in your mouth at the same moment. In 
fact it appeared to me that we used to do all our compound cookery 
between our jaws.” 

Such little attention was paid to cookery at that time that at 
Stephens’s, a fashionable hotel in Bond Street—where, if a stranger 
asked fo dine there, he was stared at and solemnly assured there was 
not a vacant table—the choice of eatables rarely exceeded the usual 
joints, boiled fish, and fried soles. 

About this time some members of White’s and Brookes’s dined 
with the Prince Regent, and Sir Thomas Stepney, in answer to an 
inquiry of the Regent’s, having stated how monotonous were the 
changeless dinners at their clubs, the Prince called up his cook, 
Wattier, and, in the presence of the guests, asked him whether he 
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would take a house and organise a dinner club. Wattier assented, 
and chose the Prince’s page, Madison, as his manager ; and Labourie, 
from the royal kitchen, as his cook. This club gave a great impetus 
to cookery, for Labourie’s dinners were exquisite; but it only 
flourished for a few years, owing to the high play that was carried on. 

Continental cookery seems to have been our model all along, 
but we have as yet exhibited no desire to copy our neighbour’s 
taste for frogs and snails, large quantities of which are to be seen in 
their markets. 

As to what really constitute articles of food, it seems that every- 
thing possessed of life, in addition to so many inanimate things, 
must be included in the category; it is all a matter of climate and 
associations as to what shall be chosen from the vast store. In 
South America the inhabitants eat everything, even serpents and 
lizards. Humboldt has there seen even children drag enormous 
centipedes out of their holes and crunch them up. Puppies are 
choice food on the Missouri and Mississippi, and at Emeraldi the 
tid-bit is a roasted monkey. The flesh of the larger animals is 
appreciated variously: in Arabia the horse, in India the elephant, 
and in Egypt the camel. . The Chinese taste is for cats, dogs, rats, 
and serpents, while bears’-paws and birds’-nests are dainties. But 
the Pariahs of Hindostan have still stronger stomachs, for they 
contend with the dogs, vultures, and kites for putrid carrion. The 
nearest approach to this remarkable taste is afforded by the inhabi- 
tants of Cochin China, who prefer rotten eggs to fresh ones. At 
Terracina a guest will be asked whether he prefers a land or a water 
eel. Inthe West Indies a large caterpillar found on the palm-tree 
is esteemed a luxury, while the edible nests of Java swallows are so 
rich a dainty that the ingredients of a dish will cost as much as 
fifteen pounds. 

A curious taste prevails in many parts of the world for clay. 
According to Humboldt it is eaten in all the countries of the 
torrid zone, but the practice is also observed in the north, as 
hundreds of cartloads of earth containing infusoria are said to be 
annually consumed by the country people in the most remote parts 
of Sweden, and in Finland a kind of earth is occasionally mixed 
with bread. This latter custom is more civilised than that observed 
by the women on the Magdalena river, who, while shaping earthen 
vessels on the potter’s wheel, put large lumps of clay in their mouths. 
In the same place it is often necessary to confine the children to 
prevent them running out to eat earth immediately after a fall of 
rain, The Otomac tribe of earth-eating Indians knead the earth—a 
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true potter’s clay—into balls of five or six inches in diameter, which 
they roast by a weak fire until the outside is hard. They remoisten 
them when they are required as food, and according to a monk who 
lived twelve years amongst them, one of them would eat from three- 
quarters of a pound to a pound and a quarter of this peculiar food 
in'a day. This habit of earth-eating is also practiscd in Peru 
Guinea, Jamaica, New Caledonia, Siam, Siberia, and Kamtschatka. 

Cookery is almost unknown as an art amongst our poorer classes, 
but the fact is due to a great extent to the exceedingly high price of 
that staple article of food—meat. 

Attention, however, has been called to the subject now in a 
manner that must result in some considerable improvement, both 
in the cheapening of meat and the proper cooking of it when 
obtained. The Rev. Freeman Wills, of Shoreditch, finding it useless 
to hope that butchers would of themselves lower the price of -meat, 
set up as a butcher himself, with the avowed object of giving the 
best possible meat at the lowest possible price, it being understood 
that all expenses were to be covered. The plan answered so well 
that his shop was afterwards transformed into a limited company. 

But when meat can be obtained at a price that will bring it 
within the “reach of all” something more will be required. The 
English housewife must learn how to make the most of the provisions 
at her command. A letter signed “F. T. B.,” which was recently 
published in the Daily News, hits off the difference between the 
French and English housewives neatly: “The French housewife is 
content with small snacks of meat, not only because, as a rule, she 
cannot afford large ones, but because she knows how to make the 
most of them by the aid of the fot au feu and other simple culinary 
devices. The English artizan’s wife will only have a joint to boil or 
roast one day in a week because she is ignorant of any other way of 
cooking meat, or because she will not take the trouble necessary to 
cook the same weight of meat in smaller quantities.” 

As an instance of how simple palatable dinner-helps are either 
neglected or unknown in England, may be mentioned the most 
common of our plants, the stinging nettle. It boils very soft and is 
a capital substitute for cabbage. As such it is largely used by the 
poorer people on the Continent and in Ireland; but in London, 
when cabbage is out of season we find its place occupied by un- 
palatable and worthless turnip-tops. It is a fact that where nettles 
are eaten turnip-tops are allowed to rot in the fields. 


AUSTIN FRYERS. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


MEDAL AND MUDDLE. 


OME very good and earnest lovers of science are denouncing the 
practice of awarding medals and other marks of distinction as 
rewards for scientific research ; their view being that the genuine 
investigator requires no such stimulant, and even if he should be in 
such a position that a medal would be of practical value in helping 
him forward, he is not the sort of man that is usually endowed with 
wire-pulling aptitudes, and successful self-assertion. 

At the last annual meeting of the Chemical Society a case was 
mentioned by the President, in the course of his address, which 
supplies a striking illustration of these views. In 1864 and 1865 
Mr. J. A. R. Newlands discovered, formulated, and published, “’The 
Periodic Law of the Chemical Elements,” which the President of 
the Chemical Society describes as “a most valuable generalisation, 
as the grandest step in theoretical chemistry within the last quarter of 
a century,” and Mr. Newlands “ was only ridiculed for his pains.” 

Four or five years after, two oficial scientists announced the same 
idea, and it was at once received as an original discovery. As the 
President adds, “the strangest thing in this curious history is the fact 
that in 1882 the Royal Society awarded Davy Medals to Professors 
Mendeléef and Lothair Meyer, wholly ignoring the prior claims of 
Mr. Newlands.” 

In 1884 Mr. Newlands mildly protested by reprinting his original 
papers, stating the date of each, and “at length, in November Jast, 
better late than never, he received from the Royal Society the well- 
earned award of the Davy medal.” 

Nobody supposes that the two Professors who received the first 
medals were guilty of plagiarism. It is generally admitted that they 
were as ignorant as the Royal Society itself of the existence of Mr. 
Newlands and of the true history of the “ grandest step in theoretical 
chemistry.” 

Much may be said on both sides of the general question of the 
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desirability of such awards. They are childish unquestionably, but 
have we all outgrown the simplicity of childhood? Is it desirable 
that we should do so? The man who is so fully convinced of his 
own merits as to need no recognition of them by his fellow men, 
is not usually a very amiable specimen of his class. 

The question of jobbery and corruption, or of ignorance or lack 
of judgment in making such awards, stands quite apart from that of 
the principle of whether or not they should be made at all. 

Looking critically at the awards that have been made during the 
present generation, it is difficult to find a case in which the honour 
has not been fairly earned, but still, I think, they have not been as 
beneficially awarded as they might have been, nor in the manner 
generally desired by their founders. Most of them were intended 
as a stimulant, encouragement, and help to scientific workers. Such 
a medal would be all these to a poor, or young, or obscure worker, 
but is none of them to a man whose reputation is established, whose 
scientific eminence is already attained, and who is already quite 
sufficiently official. How admirable and useful would have been 
the work of the Davy Trustees had they shown their fitness by 
being first in the field to recognise and reward the merit of Newlands, 
and then doing him and his work substantial service by immediate 
recognition and reward, instead of waiting for twenty-three years 
before discovering his merit; waiting until the medal had become 
comparatively worthless to him ! 

It may be difficult to thus bring hidden merit to light, but it is 
the duty of such trustees to do so, and they should strive to do their 
duty. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT STROKE 


HE British Medical Journal describes a peculiar modification 

of what is called sun-stroke, which has been produced by the 

electric light. The facts have a special interest as confirming a view 

of the true nature of sun-stroke which has been largely adopted of 

late, viz., that it is not the heat of the sun, but the light, that does the 
mischief. 

At the Creusot Steel Works an electric furnace has been in use 
for some time, the arc in which the metal is melted giving out a light 
of 100,000 candles. It has to be used with great caution, as full 
exposure to it at a distance of ten or twelve yards produces “ acute 
pain, in every respect resembling that of sun-stroke,” although the 


heat is but nominal. After an intermittent exposure of one or two 
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hours the effect is “a painful sensation in the throat, face, and 
temples, whilst the skin assumes a copper red hue.” In spite of the 
protection of dark glasses, “‘the retina becomes so affected that for 
many minutes afterwards those engaged in the work are unable to 
see objects at all in daylight, and for more than an hour afterwards 
all objects assume a yellow colour. In the pupil of the eye an irrita- 
tion is caused which lasts for forty-eight hours afterwards, and is 
followed by a very painful sensation as if some foreign substance 
were introduced under the eyelids. The discharge of tears is also 
very copious for twenty-four hours. Simultaneously headache and 
sleeplessness are experienced, which are caused partly by the copious 
discharge of tears and partly by pain and feverish state of the body. 
Finally, during the next few days the skin of the face begins to peel 
off.” 

My last month’s note, on “ The Action of Intense Light on the 
Human Skin,” was written and printed before I met with the extract 
from the Afedical Journal quoted above. 

The two independent descriptions of the effect of exposure to 
intense light are curiously alike. Such resemblance of symptoms, in 
spite of wide difference of all the other circumstances excepting the 
intensity of the light, strongly confirms the conclusion that the light 
is exclusively the agent in producing them. 

I may here suggest that the workmen and others engaged upon 
the Creusot electric furnace should try the nose- and face-blacking, 
described in that note, as a remedy, and also as an interesting physio- 
logical experiment. 


PARADOXICAL DEAFNESS. 


HE Columbus Journal records a case of deafness that caused 

much surprise where it occurred. An engine-driver cn the 

little Miami railroad was suspended, after examination by Dr. Clark, 

who pronounced him to be quite deaf. The engineer contended 

that he could hear everything while running his engine, but the 

doctor found that in a quiet room he could not hear ordinary speech 
at a foot distance. 

After eight months’ suspension, and treatment for deafness which 
made no change, he again applied to Dr. Clark, requesting him to 
test his hearing while on a moving engine. This was done, and the 
doctor found that the deaf man could, amidst the rattle of: the 
running engine, hear low-spoken words and whispers that were 
inaudible to Dr, Clark himself. The experiment was frequently 
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repeated, always with the same result, and the engineer was rein- 
stated. 

More than twenty years ago I met with a similar case. An old 
friend, a well-known townsman of Warwick, now deceased, was 
painfully deaf in a quiet house, but could hear ordinary conversation 
with perfect ease in a cab or railway carriage, provided the jolting 
was considerable. On several occasions when travelling with him I 
had opportunities of proving this, and have subsequently met with 
two other examples of such paradox. They are, however, exceptional. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


E all know by experience that there is some difference between 

the stimulating action of tea and coffee. ‘Those accustomed 

to one of these and not to the other, usually find that their customary 

beverage has less effect than the other. Tea taken late in the 

evening will prevent some from sleeping who can take coffee with 
impunity ; with others the difference is reversed. 

The chemistry of this has hitherto remained a mystery. The 
stimulative action of tea and coffee is usually attributed to the 
alkaloid which is common to both, and which bears the name of 
theine or caffein. 

At the meeting of the Berlin Physiological Society held in June 
last, Professor Kossel announced the discovery of a new constituent 
in tea, to which he has given the name of ¢heophyllin. 

The physiological action of this is still under investigation, and if 
it proves to be a stimulant, as supposed, and does not exist in coffee, 
the cases of people who can drink strong coffee with little nervous 
disturbance, but are excited by tea, are explained. They have 
become tolerant of the theine which exists in both tea and coffee 
(as opium-eaters become tolerant of morphia in moderate quantities, 
arsenic-eaters of arsenic, smokers of nicotine, &c.), but not of the 
theophyllin, which operates upon them with a fresh energy comparable 
to the nicotine of the schoolboy’s first cigar. 


In my last month’s Science Notes, page 206, is a typographical 
error which sadly perverts my meaning ; instead of “ soporific,” read 
* sudorific,” 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


REVISITING THE GLIMPSES OF THE Moon. 


OT often in the employment of fiction in the promulgation of 
religious views are writers so bold as Messrs. David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman in their joint work, “One Traveller 
Returns.”! The bourne from which their heroine revisits earth is 
that from which, according to Hamlet, “zo traveller returns,” and 
the mission is that which the best authority has told us is vain. 
‘Si Moysen et prophetas non audiunt, neque si quis ex mortuis 
resurrexerit, credent.” In thus opposing the highest authority, divine 
and human, Messrs. Murray and Herman have been no less success- 
ful than bold. They have brought back to life a Christian queen of 
Britain, murdered by the king her husband, his paramour, and her 
father the Arch-druid. Her influence leads the land to Christianity ; 
those who believed not Moses and the prophets believe her, risen 
from the dead; and a powerful, highly coloured, and imaginative 
book ends when the solitary vevenan¢—the French term is here better 
than the English equivalent—prepares for a second martyrdom in 
the Roman arena, and encourages her former murderers, now her 
companions, to sustain pangs they have inflicted and must now 
undergo. A fine theme is finely treated. Well is it for a country when 
its literature serves purposes thus high, instead of expending itself on 
the analysis of the detestable and the apotheosis of the obscene. 


WHAT IS A TRAGEDY? 


N the “ Academy ” Mr. Hall Caine has replied to the observations 

I made in a previous month’s Table Talk upon the subject of 

what constitutes a tragedy. He does not accept my statements, and 
I am diametrically opposed to those he makes. Under these con- 
ditions there is no course except to “agree to differ,” and to main- 
tain each his own opinion. I dissent entirely from the view now 
expressed by Mr. Hall Caine, that the old dramatists used the word 

1 Chatto & Windus. 
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tragedy “in a very simple and ingenuous sense,” and that the term 
tragical was “used quite without thought of loftiness or elevation.” 
On the contrary, in the very instances quoted by him—* The Tragedy 
of Nero,” “The Revenger’s Tragedy,” “ The Atheist’s Tragedy,” and 
“ The Tragedy of the Duchess of Malfy”-—-the idea of elevation is 
strongly and intentionally conveyed. So long as the study of the 
classical languages forms the basis of educational training, Mr. Hall 
Caine will not be able to shake the view of tragedy derived from 
classic sources, nor to place within the charmed circle of tragedy 
the short stories of Tourgenieff, the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and 
“Fromont jeune et Risler ainé,” all of which, with his own play of 
“ Ben-my-Chree,” he would classify under that head. It is not 
elevation of style, but elevation of subject, that I speak of. Tragedy 
is confined to the “great houses,” and it will have gone hard with 
classical studies before any other theory wins acceptance. I have 
expressed, and still feel, so much admiration for Mr. Hall Caine’s 
work, that if giving it the title of a tragedy would augment its reputation 
or add to its honours, it would be a pain to refuse it the name. It 
may, however, be content to be classed, apart from the great tragic 
drama, with the works of Scott and of Daudet, which its author has 
named, and with others of a kindred description. 


UsE OF THE WorD IN FRANCE. 


EANTIME, to show how the word is interpreted in one 
country at least, I will turn to France. I have before mea 

list, complete so far as such is obtainable, of the performances given at 
the Comédie Frangaise by the various companies united by Louis XIV. 
into that body, and in subsequent years by the troupe of the Odéon. 
The list extends from 1200 to 1862. Some uncertainty prevails as 
to the use of the word comédie, none as to that of ¢vagédie. Comedy 
was in early days employed in the sense in which it was used by 
Dante, “‘ La Divina Commedia.” We have thus the Comedy of the 
Birth of Christ, that of the Adoration of the Kings, of the Innocents, 
and so forth. The terms mystery, morality, and farce are of con- 
stant occurrence. At last, in 1552, we have “ Cléopatre Captive,’ 
tragédie by Jodelle. This is followed by Dido, Medea, Aga- 
memnon, and so forth. In the thousands of plays characterized 
in the list, I can find one work only described as a tragedy, the 
subject of which is not taken from the Bible, the Lives of Saints, or 
classical sources, or not connected with the misfortunes of persons 
of quasi-princely position. We find, among the subjects of tragedy, 
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Paul, Holofernes, Vashti and Haman, and so forth, Bounyn’s tragedy of 
“La Sultane” (1560). In this case, however, the heroine is obviously 
of quasi-regal rank, and the play, indeed, treats of a conspiracy to 
take the life of Mustapha, the son of the great Solyman. After the 
triumph of the Romantic drama the term tragedy fell into disfavour. 
When, however, it is last used in the long list, the subject is the 
same. “ Medée,” a tragedy of Hippolyte Lucas, was given at the Odéon 
on the 2oth of June, 1855. The one work I have traced which 
scarcely seems to conform to the current idea of tragedy, is a 
piece by Jean Bretog, produced in 1561, and entitled, ‘‘ Tragédie a 
huit personnages traictant de ’Amour d’un serviteur envers sa 
maistresse.” On turning to the piece we find it a misnamed 
morality, in which the author introduces as characters Venus and 
Jealousy, and in which other characters have only such names as 
le Mari, le Prevdt, le Valet. 


WuatT 1s A MELODRAMA ? 


N his concluding words Mr. Hall Caine ventures on a definition— 
always a dangerous thing. He defines a melodrama, and in 
so doing repeats what—without offence—I call his arch-heresy. 
“A melodrama,” says he, “ is so called because it does not bring its 
hero to his death (which is enough to make it no tragedy), and yet 
brings him very near to it (which is enough to make it no comedy).” 
This will not do at all. As a definition it is a sieve through which 
the best known melodramas, such as, to quote one instance alone, 
“ The Bells,” would fall. This definition might suit a tragi-comedy, 
as, employing a term derived through the French, our old dramatists 
were fond of calling their pieces when the lives of the hero and 
heroine were spared. Melodrama, also derived through the French, 
simply signifies, as its name denotes, that music which is unsuited 
to the dignity of tragic action is permitted during its course, 
When the heroine comes on to die, or to undergo suffering which 
requires loosened hair and a white dress, she comes on to slow music. 
Music of a different complexion accompanies, and, in fact, illustrates 
separate parts of the play. Melodrama thus differs alike. from 
tragedy, tragi-comedy, comedy, and farce, by the action being accom- 
panied by music, and it departs from opera in that the words are all 
spoken and the music is no more than an accompaniment to action 
and speech. This is not intended as a definition, but it shows at 
least what is and what is not melodrama. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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AUTUMN and TRAVELLING DRESSES, 





CLOAKS, COSTUMES, &c. 








EMBROIDERED ROBES in 


Cashmere, Cloth, &c., from 
Velvet Velveteens, coloured and black, per yard 
All Wool French Cashmeres ant Merinos 


NEW TIGHT-FITTING ULSTERS, 


Ditto, ditto, with Capes 
Travelling Cloaks, in New Designs’,......0.c.cegesecescerececsesees 


Ditto, New Patterns, in Macintosh .,..........:..ccccceceucvesseces 0.17 
Travelling Cloaks, Lined Silk, Quilted, and Trimmed Fur... 3 3 








BEIGE, SERGE, and FANCY CLOTH - 


COSTUMES, from 
Fine Habit Cloth Costumes, applique in various designs (great novelty)... é 
Cashmere Costumes, Trimmed, Plain Stripe and Check Silk, or Velvet ... 
Children’s Costumes, in Real Devonshire Serge ..........ecccecherseeseseecsnene 
Children’s Silk and Fancy Costumes 
Children’s Jersey Costumes, 60 Gesigns,.. cs .cccscssseceserscsecqecscncnnctoaepene 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, &c. 


300 pieces Coloured Moiré Frangaise, 4s. 11d. per yard. 

200 pieces Coloured Brocaded Satins, suitable for Tea Gowns, very. rich, 4s..6d. 
per yard. 

Extra rich Brocades, suitable for Court Trains and Bridal Wear, 7s. 11d. per yard. 


PATTERNS © AND ILLUSTRA TIONS POST FREE; 
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CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD WARMERS 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. éach. 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS, 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), Is. each. 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


f ‘ 
CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 
DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 

; SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 

SHOW -ROOM-.31 ELY. PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, where all new Patterns 
in ‘Fairy Lamps’ cen be seen. Pattern Books, with upwards of 200 beautiful 
; Designs, sent post free for 2%. 6d., or returnable. 
N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade Mark | 
* FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light, 


75‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.’ 


A delicious. cooling, effervescing Beyerage is formed by 
Pp Y R E T | Lamplough’s Pyretic ‘Saline, with the addition of water and 
? Lamplough’s Concentrated, Lime Juice Syrup. It much re- 
Ss A i | N E freshes the system. ‘A perfeet Luxury.’ 

IRST is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamp- 
lough’s Pyretic Saline, It controls Fevers. removes Feverish 
Colds, and all Feverish Symptoms purifying Poisoned Blood, 

and eradicating trom it noxious and Feverish humours. 
NO OTHE MEDICINE REQUIRED. Mr, 
Young writes:—' For something like fifteen years I have con- 
*stantly taken your Pyretic Saline—that is tosay.every morning, 
* During the whole of that time IT have nevér taken any other 
* medicine, nor have I had a doctor... I have also given it to my 
‘children, and to it L attribute the fact that.I have never had to 

‘call in a doctor for them since they were born.’ 

: OST EFFICACIOUS. in Headache, 
Biliousnéss, Constipation, Smallpox, Measles, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Vomiting, in removing effects of over-eating or drinking, 
and in reljeving the Stomach when Disordered through taking 


unsuitable fooc : 
THIS GREAT SAFEGUARD in Seasons of Epi- 


demic and GREAT. S ases 18 sold by all Chemists and Medi- 








\ 
s 


y SS Ss " ‘ cine Vendors, and by the Sole Proprietors ~ 
aS ' > > : HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 113 Holborn; and 


9a Old Broad Street, London, -E.C. 


BROWNING'S 
‘PERFECT’ MICROSCOPE. 


The body is made entirely of Brass, and Gun Metal, with 
Rack Motion and fine Screw Adjustment ; 3 Achromatic Powers 
of excellent defining power, 1-inch, -inch, and 4-inch; Adjust- 
ang Slide Holder to Stage, Revolving Diaphragm, Hand Forceps, 
Stage Forceps, Live Cage, &c, The whole packed in upright 
Mahogany Cabinet, with Drawer for Slides, Dissecting Knives, &c. 

Price £3. 15s. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Microscopes free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


K THE 


Shit ek peas: | SOSORICAl 


FOR I : 
IMPROVING THE MEMORY, gt os S 


Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge 


without the aid of any Artificial Means. > 

Dr. nash method is so aitoete thas be eee REGENT’S PARK, 
can apply it at once to any particular study in Are OPEN DAILY (e: Ss avs) fr 
which he may be engaged without having to Are OPEN nee cp tela ) from 
learn or to remember anything extraneous to a reer , : ‘ 
the matter before him. Admission, 1s. ; on Mondays, 6d.; Children, 


FOR“PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS ~ 26 QUEEN'S. ROAD, N.W. always 6d, 















































